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...another  customer  convenience  at  AM&A... 

Buffalo’s  largest  and  most  modern  downtown  store 


Adam,  Meldrum  &  Anderson  Co.,  Inc.  —  AM&A  to 
everybody  in  Buffalo  and  environs — had  customer  service 
and  convenience  in  mind  when  they  planned  their  newest 
store.  Smooth  flow  of  customer  traffic  throughout  the  en¬ 
tire  store  was  accomplished  by  balancing  the  vertical  trans¬ 
portation  service. 

By  installing  Westinghouse  elevators  and  electric  stair¬ 
ways,  A  M  &  A  give  customers  highly  efficient  in-store  trans¬ 


portation.  The  elevator  and  electric  stairway  combination 
also  serves  the  store  in  a  practical,  profit-producing  way, 
since  sales  volume  on  upper  floors  is  increased  appreciably. 

We’ll  be  glad  to  discuss  facts,  figures  and  economy  of 
Balanced  Vertical  Transportation  with  you.  Write  to: 
Store  Planning  and  Research  Department,  Westinghouse 
Elevator  Division,  Jersey  City  4,  New  Jersey.  You  can  be 
sure  . .  .if  it's  Westinghouse. 


Westinghouse 


ELEVATORS  AND  ELECTRIC  STAIRWAYS 
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NOW:  GET  PUNCHED  TAPE  DESUETS  EW  DURROUGHS  UUAUTV.:; 


NEW  BURR0U6HS  TAPE  PUNCH  EQUIPMENT 


Here,  in  Burroughs  P-1100  line  of  equipment,  is  I 
the  fastest,  most  economical  way  to  transform  raw  I 
transaction  data  into  vital  reports  or  information  f 
such  as  balance  sheets,  sales  and  cost  analyses,  |: 
inventory  and  cash  control,  and  distribution  by  I 
department,  category  or  product.  f 

With  the  new  Burroughs  line  of  tape  punch  i 
machines  it’s  as  simple  as  this:  Enter  figures  on  | 
the  keyboard,  touch  the  motor  bar,  check  the  r 
printed  tape  for  visual  verification  of  entries— and 
that’s  it!  You  get  a  punched  tape  record  of  every-  I 
thing  you’ve  entered,  all  ready  to  be  processed  f 
by  a  Service  Bureau  or  used  as  input  to  your  own  ■ 
data  processing  system.  i 


iNo  otner  tape  puncn  macnine  can  matcn  inis  new 
Burroughs  equipment  for  accuracy  with  simplicity, 
ruggedness  with  trouble-free  performance. 
Reason?  A  new  concept  that  gears  adding,  printing 
and  tape  punching  together  with  infallible 
mechanical  precision  so  that  each  machine  opera¬ 
tion  completes  all  three  simultaneously,  instantly 
and  quietly. 

For  further  details  of  the  new  Burroughs  P-1100 
Tape  Punch  Adding  Machines  and  P-1150  Tape 
Punch  Cash  Registers,  call  our  nearby  branch 
office.  Or  write  Burroughs  Corporation,  Detroit  32, 
Michigan. 

Burroughs— TM 


Burrouglis 

Corporation 

“NEW  DIMENSIONS  /  in  electronics  and  data  processing  systems" 


The  new  Burroughs  P-1100 
Tape  Punch 


The  new  Burroughs  P-1150 
Tape  Pun  ‘  ~  . 
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The  NRMA  in  I960 

A  Report  to  the  Membership 


By  J.  Gordon  Dokins,  Executive  Vice  President,  NRMA 


President 

ALFRED  C.  THOMPSON 

Miller  &  Rhoads,  Inc.,  Richmond,  Va. 


Chairman,  Executive  Committee 
ISIDORE  NEWAAAN  II 
Maison  Blanche,  New  Orleans,  La. 


A  REVIEW  of  the  50  th  year  of  the 
National  Retail  Merchants  Asso¬ 
ciation  reveals  how  tremendously  it 
has  grown  in  magnitude  and  influence 
over  the  past  half  century.  Yet  it  also 
points  up  how  consistently  your  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  upheld  its  original  pur¬ 
pose  of  serving  the  individual  mem¬ 
ber  toward  increased  effectiveness  and 
more  efficient  operation. 

In  its  broad  scope  of  operations, 
your  Association  has  undertaken  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year  such  tremendous 
projects  as  its  efforts  to  hold  the  line 
against  threatened  extension  of  fed¬ 
eral  wage-hour  laws  to  retailing.  It 
has  successfully  opposed  unnecessary 
federal  control  of  consumer  credit.  It 
has  instituted  a  bold  new  campaign  of 
public  relations  for  the  retail  industry. 
It  has  saved  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board’s  department  store  statistical 
program  from  virtual  ruin.  It  has 
filed  a  brief  with  the  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court  in  defense  of  restrictions  on 
Sunday  selling.  It  has  develop>ed  new 
standards  for  textile  performance,  and 
created  a  system  of  symbols  to  aid  con¬ 
sumers  in  the  care  of  textile  products 
(See  page  42).  It  has  pioneered  the 
application  of  electronics  to  retailing. 

At  the  same  time,  your  Association 
has  kept  in  close  touch  with  the  day- 
to-day  concerns  of  every  member,  large 
and  small,  chain  and  independent. 
Your  Association’s  professional  staff 
includes  experts  in  every  field  that 
concerns  retailing.  They  answer  liter¬ 
ally  thousands  of  questions  facing 
members  each  month.  They  have  been 
frequently  called  on  during  the  year 
to  speak  and  to  write  articles  on  topics 
in  their  particular  areas  of  specializa¬ 
tion.  The  periodicals,  bulletins  and 
publications  issued  by  the  various 
groups  and  divisions  of  your  Associa- 
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tion  during  the  past  year  total  in  the 
hundreds. 

Some  two  score  conventions,  con¬ 
ferences  and  clinics  throughout  the 
year  have  brought  the  work  of  your 
Association  into  every  part  of  the 
country.  Among  the  cities  in  which 
major  NRMA  activities  took  place  last 
year  were  New  York,  Boston,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Portland,  Ore.,  Seattle,  Spokane, 
Phoenix  and  Houston.  In  addition, 
NRMA  officers  and  staff  members 
visited  and  spoke  in  many  other  com¬ 
munities  both  large  and  small. 

Before  going  into  detail  on  the 
many  activities  of  your  Association,  I 
should  like  to  pay  tribute  to  Alfred 
Thompson,  whose  zeal  and  devo¬ 
tion  to  duties  as  president  of  NRMA 
during  the  past  year  have  contributed 
immeasurably  to  the  accomplishments 
of  your  .Vssociation.  His  influence, 
prestige  and  leadership,  without  re¬ 
gard  to  personal  recognition,  have 
been  vital  assets  in  meeting  the  many 
critical  problems  the  year  has  brought. 
He  has  traveled  many  thousands  of 
miles  and  spoken  Itefore  many  large 
groups  of  business  leaders  on  behalf 
of  retailing  and  of  NRMA. 


Washington  Affairs 


We  cannot  blame  election-year  poli¬ 
tics  for  all  the  problems  faced  during 
the  past  year.  NRMA  is  fortunate, 
however,  to  have  one  of  the  most  ef¬ 
fective  liaison  operations  between  gov¬ 
ernment  and  association  membership 
of  any  trade  group  in  the  country. 
Your  Washington  office,  in  very  close 
coo|}eration  with  other  NRMA  groups 
and  committees,  is  in  continual  daily 
contact  with  members  of  Congress  and 
the  various  government  agencies.  Asso¬ 
ciation  members  are  kept  immediately 
aware  of  developments  affecting  their 
interests,  and  they  have  highly  effi¬ 
cient  machinery  for  making  their 
voices  heard  in  Washington. 

Efforts  to  extend  the  wage-hour  law 
to  retailing  present  a  marked  example 
of  your  Association’s  Washington  op¬ 
eration.  In  constant  cooperation  with 
the  NRMA  Government  Affairs  Com¬ 
mittee  and  the  Employee  Relations 
Group,  your  Washington  office  kept 
members  up  to  the  minute  on  the 
rapidly  changing  developments.  Re¬ 


sponse  by  the  membership  in  contact¬ 
ing  their  representatives  in  Congress 
was  most  gratifying.  Key  members  of 
Congress  were  contacted  directly  by 
the  Washington  office.  In  addition, 
NRMA’s  position  was  coordinated 
with  other  interested  branches  of  the 
retail  trade. 

While  this  legislation  failed  to  pass 
Congress  during  the  last  session,  your 
Association’s  Government  Affairs  Com¬ 


mittee,  Employee  Relations  Gro^ 
and  the  Washington  office  are  alres 
formulating  plans  to  meet  an  cti 
more  serious  threat  on  the  wage-hr 
question  in  the  next  session.  I  ur 
the  increased  support  of  the  NRyl 
position  in  this  matter  by  store 
other  executives  and  even  cmplovq 
whose  employment  and  earnir; 
might  be  adversely  affected  by  cxtci, 
ed  coverage. 


•SAMUEL  EINSTEIN 
G.  Fox  &  Co.,  Inc. 


*A.  H.  BURCHFIELD 
Joieph  Horn*  Co. 


‘PETER  J.  STELLING 
Rich'i,  Inc. 


H.  H.  BENNEn 
Zions  Cooparotiv* 
Mercontil*  Inititution 


FRED  S.  PORTER,  JR 
Porters 


•Denotes  member  of  Executive  Committee. 
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J  Another  bill,  introduced  into  Con¬ 
gress  by  Senator  Paul  Douglas,  if 
.  signed  into  law,  very  likely  would  have 
fidamagetl  considerably  the  consumer’s 
I  ability  to  buy,  without  providing  any 
tireal  protection  which  is  not  already 
J  given  voluntarily  as  a  matter  of  good 
il  business  practice  by  retailers.  This 
i  was  the  so-called  “full-disclosure”  bill 

i' concerning  consumer  credit  sales. 
NRMA’s  Credit  Management  Divi¬ 
sion,  the  Government  Affairs  Commit- 

i'tee  and  the  Washington  office,  with 
suong  support  from  members,  were 
highly  effective  in  opposing  this  bill. 
.\lthough  it  was  killed  in  committee 
without  reaching  the  Senate  floor,  we 
can  expect  further  efforts  along  simi¬ 
lar  lines  in  the  year  ahead. 

Dozens  of  other  problems  flowed 
over  retailing  from  the  banks  of  the 
Potomac  during  the  year,  from  a  bill 
to  establish  a  Department  of  Consuni- 
j  ers  to  changes  in  shipping  regulations. 
I  Some  of  these  areas  will  be  touched 
jlon  as  I  discuss  the  activities  of  your 
ij  Association.  Not  a  week  passes  in 
'i  which  NRMA  is  not  participating  in 
'  hearings  f)efore  congressional  coin- 
(1  mittees  or  in  talks  with  some  federal 
I  agency. 

I  I  Retail  Public  Relations 

.  j  Basic  to  many  of  the  problems  fac- 
I  ing  retailing  today  is  the  discrepancy 
,  j  between  the  true  nature  of  our  indus- 
j  try  and  the  image  of  it  which  the  pub- 
'I  lie  and  lawmakers  alike  hold.  NRMA 
j  this  year  launched  a  broad  new  pub- 
j|lic  relations  program  designed  not  to 
j  “create  an  image,”  but  rather  to  re- 
!  veal  more  clearly  the  dynamic  and 
J  vital  contribution  retailing  makes  to 
I  .American  life.  This  is  not  a  high- 
j  powered,  bought-and-paid-for  publici- 
j>:  ty  campaign.  It  is  a  grass  roots  pro- 
1  . 1  gram;  at  its  core  is  the  local  retailer 

M  . 

in  every  community  throughout  the 
»  country. 

i  A  special  NRMA  Task  Force  Com- 
I  !  mittee  will  aid  local  retail  public  rela- 
I, !  tions  task  forces  to  organize.  Nation- 
I  al-level  projects  within  the  program 
will  be  channeled  through  the  local 
gTou|)s  in  most  cases.  Conversely, 

:  local-level  programs  can  gain  national 
■  scope  by  being  channeled  upward 
!  through  the  national  Task  Force. 
This  program  is,  I  believe,  unique 
among  business  and  trade  associations. 
Its  impact  should  prove  tremendous, 
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with  far-reaching  benefits  for  the  en¬ 
tire  retailing  industry. 

This  public  relations  program  was 
developed  through  the  efforts  of  out¬ 
standing  specialists  in  retail  public 
relations,  in  cooperation  with  both 
the  NRMA  public  relations  depart¬ 
ment  and  the  Sales  Promotion  Divi¬ 
sion. 

Among  the  many  tools  developed 
for  the  public  relations  program  is 
the  booklet.  You  Are  the  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  F.xpert  in  Your  Store.  The  first 
handbook  ever  designed  expressly  for 
the  salesjjerson,  it  sold  over  50,000 
copies  within  the  first  month.  A  major 
project  of  the  program  will  be  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Merchants  Week,  sched¬ 
uled  for  January  30-February  4,  1961. 

I  join  President  Thompson  in  urg¬ 
ing  all  NRMA  members  to  extend 
their  enthusiastic  support  and  every 
cooperation  to  this  vital  effort  in  pub¬ 
lic  relations.  The  dividends  to  you 
and  your  store  will  be  paid  not  in 
press  clippings  and  publicity,  but  in 
a  solid  understanding  by  the  public 
and  by  government  of  the  vital  func¬ 
tion  of  retailing. 

Careers  in  Retailing 

Closely  allied  to  the  public’s  con¬ 
ception  of  retailing  is  the  urgent  task 
of  attracting  more  able  young  people 
into  retailing  as  a  career.  Our  indus¬ 
try  is  being  out-glamoured,  out-bid 
and  undersold  not  only  at  the  poten¬ 
tial-executive  level  but  at  the  rank- 
and-file  level  as  well. 

NRMA’s  Committee  on  Careers  in 
Retailing,  now  in  its  fourth  year,  has 
gained  the  support  of  retailers,  schools 
and  students  alike.  Some  600  commu¬ 
nities  across  the  country  have  partici¬ 
pated  in  local  Careers  programs.  A 
new  action  kit  and  extension  of  Ca¬ 
reers  program  national  awards  to  Dis¬ 
tributive  Education  groups  this  year 
brought  National  Careers  in  Retailing 
Week  to  the  attention  of  thousands  of 
others,  l.ists  of  hundreds  of  students 
interested  in  retailing  have  been  dis¬ 
tributed  to  NRMA  members. 

Another  in  the  series  of  regional 
meetings  on  Careers  in  Retailing  was 
held  in  St.  Louis  this  fall.  Several 
are  being  planned  for  next  year. 

NRMA  Membership 

To  offset  the  impact  on  income 
from  dues  of  increasing  mergers  and 


consolidations  among  NRMA  mem¬ 
bers,  an  intensified  membership  cam¬ 
paign  was  conducted  this  year.  A  di¬ 
rect  mail  campaign  was  instituted, 
with  a  brochure  entitled.  Put  These 
Experts  on  Your  Staff— But  Not  on 
Your  Payroll.  An  even  broader  cam¬ 
paign  is  being  planned  for  next  year. 

Total  store  representation  by 
NRMA  continues  at  a  high  level,  with 
more  than  1 1 ,000  stores  now  repre¬ 
sented.  Over  100  new  members  were 
obtained  this  year. 

The  growth  and  expansion  of 
NRMA’s  International  Division  is 
strong  evidence  of  the  prestige  and 
respect  other  nations  bestow  on  ours. 

NRMA  was  host  during  the  year  to 
visiting  delegations  of  retailers  from 
Europe,  Japan,  Mexico,  Sweden  and 
.South  America.  In  June,  your  Asso¬ 
ciation  gave  a  luncheon  honoring  one 
of  England’s  outstanding  merchants. 
Sir  Richard  Burbidge,  co-managing 
director  of  Harrod’s,  London. 

Many  foreign  merchants  have  ex¬ 
pressed  a  desire  to  attend  NRMA’s 
50th  Anniversary  Convention  in  Janu¬ 
ary.  They  will  join  with  a  delegation 
of  20  British  merchants  in  paying 
tribute  to  NRMA  in  honor  of  our 
anniversary. 

I  feel  that  NRMA’s  international 
activities,  at  this  critical  time,  con¬ 
tribute  much  to  fostering  world  peace 
through  better  understanding  and 
cooperation  between  nations. 

Standing  Committees 

NRMA’s  Government  .Affairs  Com¬ 
mittee,  whose  work  I  mentioned  in 
connection  with  w'age-hour  legisla¬ 
tion,  is  but  one  of  several  standing 
committees  of  your  Association  which 
contribute  vitally  to  its  work. 

The  Committee  on  Economy  in 
Government,  for  instance,  has  been 
highly  effective  in  reporting  on  mat¬ 
ters  affecting  government  spending. 
Wide  knowledge  on  these  matters  is 
essential  to  the  public  and  the  busi¬ 
ness  community  alike  —  particularly 
with  the  current  political  make-up  of 
Washington— if  any  rein  is  to  be  held 
on  the  national  budget. 

The  Foreign  Trade  Committee  has 
continuously  pressed  NRMA’s  pro¬ 
gram  for  lowering  those  barriers  to 
trade  which  artificially  restrict  trade 
among  nations  and  impose  the  hard¬ 
ship  of  widely  fluctuating  prices  on 
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introduced 
"ELECTRONIC 
TOUCH  BUTTONS 
for  elevators 


A  TOUCH  OT  IHDfMMOCHCK.  In  1947  we  announced,  “Signaling  for  an  eleva¬ 
tor  is  no  longer  a  push-lhe-button-ond-woit  routine.  It  is  an  intriguing  experience  with 
the  new  dramatic  Otis  electronic  touch  button.  Nothing  moves.  A  mere  touch  ot  a 
Tinger  lights  the  directional  arrow  to  show  that  the  call  has  been  registered  and 
that  on  elevator  is  only  seconds  away. 

“For  riders,  this  touch  of  independence  dramatizes  complete  freedom  of  elevator 
operation.  A  car  arrives  almost  instantly.  The  doors  open.  The  rider  enters  the  cor 
and  touches  a  floor  button.  The  doors  close.  And  the  car  speeds  on  its  way.  All, 
automatically-without  an  operator!" 


OTIS  ELEVATOR  COMPANY  •  360  ELEVENTH  AVENUE  •  NEW  YORK  I. 

STORES,  the  NRMA  Magaziwj 
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for  elevators 


I960 


only  Otis 
can  offer  you 
“ELECTRONIC 
TOUCH  BUTTONS” 


The  OTIS  electronic  touch  button  is  the  first  great  simplification  of  the  elevator  signaling 
system.  It  eliminates  all  moving  parts.  It  extends  button  life  far  beyond  that  of  old  fashioned 
mechanical  push  buttons.  It  is  the  visible  symbol  of  AUTOTRONIC®  elevatoring— the  faster, 
friendlier,  completely  automatic  elevatoring  that  is  the  mark  of  the  Class  *‘A"  building. 
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G.  J.  ADAMS 

Gray,  Raid,  Wright  Co.,  Reno,  Nev. 


DAVID  W.  BOLLMAN 
Jot.  Horne  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


DR.  ALDO  BORLETTI 

la  Rinauente,  Milan,  Italy 


W.  P.  BUCK 

Buck's,  Inc.,  Wichita,  Kant. 


DONALD  BUCKINGHAM 

J.  W.  Robinson,  Lot  Angeles,  Calif. 


ALFRED  E.  DARBY 

The  Outlet  Company,  Providence,  R.  I. 


*GEORGE  D.  DAYTON,  II 

The  Dayton  Company,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


‘GEORGE  W.  DOWDY 

Belk  Brothers  Company,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 


JOE  FELLER 

Joe  Feller  Limited,  Ottawa,  Ont.,  Canada 


HUGH  FRASER 

House  of  Fraser  Ltd.,  Glasgow,  Scotland 


‘NATHAN  J.  GOLD 

Gold  &  Co.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


JACK  L.  GOLDSMITH 

Goldsmith's,  Memphis,  Tenn. 


STANLEY  J.  GOODMAN 

Famous>Barr  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


LINCOLN  GRIES 

The  May  Department  Stares  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio 


ROBERT  B.  GRIFFITH 
R.  B.  Griffith  Co.,  Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak. 


PASQUAL  GUERRIERI 

Krosge-Newark,  Inc.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


WALTER  C.  HALLADAY 

Houghton  &  Simons,  Claremont,  N.  H. 


LEON  L.  HALVERSEN 

Keith  O'Brien,  Inc.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


LOUIS  C.  HANO,  JR. 

Kennard-Pyle  Company,  Wilmington,  Del. 


JOHN  F.  HERMSEN 

Northern  Commercial  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 


C.  ROBERT  HUBBARD 

Hubbard's,  Inc.,  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 


KARL  G.  HUDSON,  JR. 

Hudson-Belk  Company,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


ALBERT  D.  HUTZLER,  JR. 

Hutzler  Bros.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


ARTHUR  E.  JONES 

The  Liberty  House,  Honolulu,  Hawaii 


‘SOL  KANN 

S.  Kann  Sons  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


HERBERT  L.  KILLIAN 

The  Killian  Company,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 


STANLEY  E.  KING 
King's,  Boise,  Idaho 


‘MARTIN  B.  KOHN 

Hochschild,  Kohn  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SOL  KOHN,  JR. 

Kohn  &  Company,  Columbia,  S.  C. 


ROBERT  LAUTER 

Macy's  New  York,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


JOHN  S.  LEONARD 

D.  W.  Adams  Company,  Augusta,  Maine 


HAROLD  W.  LEVINGER 

Fantle  Bros.  Co.,  Yankton,  S.  Dak. 


CARL  LIVINGSTON 

Livingston  Bros.,  Inc.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


BARNEY  MAGRAM 

Magrom's,  The  Fashion  Shop,  Burlington,  Vt. 


‘LAURENCE  E.  MALLINCKRODT 

Scruggs-Vandervoort-Borney,  Inc.,  St.  Louis 


RAPHAEL  MALSIN 

Lane  Bryant,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


JOHN  J.  McGRATH 

Allied  Stores  Corporation,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


‘MALCOLM  P.  McNAIR 


Harvard  University,  Boston,  Mass. 


SAM  P.  McRAE 

S.  P.  McRae  Co.,  Inc.,  Jackson,  Miss. 


HAROLD  R.  MERAHN 

B.  Gertz,  Inc.,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 


JOHN  P.  MURPHY 

The  Higbee  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


‘BENJAMIN  H.  NAMM 

Namm*Loesor's,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


NELSON  K.  NEIMAN 

Wolf  &  Dessauer,  Fort  Wayne.  Ind. 


*J.  E.  NELSON 

J.  J.  Newberry  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


‘A.  W.  HUGHES 

J.  C.  Penney  Company,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


MYRON  D.  NEUSTETER 
Neusteter's,  Denver,  Colo. 


‘Member,  Executive  Committee 
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R.  A.  PATERSON 

Spokone  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Spokane,  Wash. 


ISADORE  PIZITZ 

Pixitx,  Birmingham,  Ala. 


WILLIAM  F.  RANDOLPH 

The  J.  L.  Hudson  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 


‘RICHARD  H.  RICH 

Rich's,  Inc.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


MAX  ROBB 

City  Stores  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


BERNARD  SAKOWITZ 

Sakowitz  Bros.,  Houston,  Tex. 


HENRY  X.  SAUBERGER 

Sanger  Brothers,  Dallas,  Tex. 


HERBERT  G.  SCHACHTSCHNEIDER 
Ed.  Schuster  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Milwaukee,  Wit. 


CARL  N.  SCHMAU 


R.  H.  Stearns  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 


FRED  G.  SCHOECK 

The  Wurzburg  Company,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


RONALD  S.  SCHOFIELD 

Schofields  (Leeds)  Ltd.,  Leeds,  England 


LEWIS  P.  SEILER 

Associated  Dry  Goods  Corp.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


FRANK  G.  SHEDDY 

Strawbridgo  &  Clothier,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BROOKS  SHUMAKER 

Wilson's  Department  Stores,  Gainesville,  Flo. 


CLARK  E.  SIMON 

Coles  Department  Store,  Billings,  Mont. 


NEIL  SMITH 

Roth  Bros.  Company,  Superior,  Wis. 


OHREN  SMULIAN 

The  Froug  Company,  Inc.,  Tulsa,  Okla. 


J.  BARTLEH  MORGAN 

Henry  Morgan  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Canada 


GEORGE  H.  STRUTHERS 

Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 


E.  B.  SYDNOR,  JR. 

Southern  Department  Stores,  Richmond,  Va. 


‘JAMES  F.  TOBIN 

Wieboldt  Stores,  Inc.,  Evanston,  III. 


A.  H.  TOLLEY 

The  Meyer  Emporium  Ltd.,  Melbourne, 
Australia 


PHIL  J.  TROY 

The  Golden  Rule,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


JACK  M.  WEISS 

Gut  Mayer  Co.  Limited,  New  Orleans,  La. 


ANDREW  PARKER 

Woodward  &  lothrop,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


RICHARD  H.  WOLFER 

Wolfer't,  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 
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the  retailer.  This  Committee  also 
voiced  to  Congress  NRMA’s  opposi¬ 
tion  to  a  bill  which  would  require 
Lounti\-of-origin  labels  on  merchan- 
jise,  and  to  the  establishment  of 
(juotas  on  textile  imports  from  the 
Far  East.  Members  of  the  Committee 
have  freiiuently  participated  in  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  trade  missions 
0  other  countries. 

In  a  much  different  but  equally 
vital  area,  NRMA’s  Downtown  De¬ 
velopment  Committee  has  continued 
Its  support  and  encouragement  of  the 
evitalization  of  downtown  business 
ireas.  One  of  the  first  to  recognize  and 
itutk  the  problems  of  downtown,  the 
Gommittee  cooperates  closely  with  the 
lozens  of  other  agencies  now  working 
oward  similar  goals.  The  Committee 
las  published  a  revision  of  its  com- 
irehensive  bibliography  of  material 
ivailable  from  many  sources  on  down- 
own.  It  is  currently  undertaking  a 
,tudy  of  metropolitan  transit,  which 
vill  be  presented  at  the  NRMA’s 
iOth  anniversary  convention,  January 
t-12,  1961. 

The  special  Social  Security  Com- 
iiittee  of  NRMA  keeps  a  watchful 
:\i‘  over  the  .Social  Security  Program, 
I'ld  keeps  members  posted  on  de- 
■vlopments.  Recently,  it  has  called 
utention  to  many  glaring  examples 
)f  wraste  and  inefficiency  in  the  unem- 

Iiloyment  compensation  program. 

oxation  and  Legal  Matters 

NRMA’s  Taxation  Committee  has 
[x^en  quite  vocal  and  effective  through- 
lout  the  year  in  protecting  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  retailers  in  tax  matters.  Among 
ts  current  projects  are  consideration 
of  the  pressing  problems  of  state  “use” 
taxes  as  they  affect  the  retailer,  the 
tax  aspects  of  revolving  credit  sales 
ind  the  complexities  of  the  income 
ax  aspects  of  “supper  money.”  A 
ong  overdue  and  much-needed  revi- 
■iou  of  excise  tax  regulations  has  been 
indei  taken  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
xrvice,  for  which  NRMA’s  views  and 
ecoinmcndations  have  been  filed  by 
he  Taxation  Committee. 

There  are  strong  indications  that, 
IS  the  result  in  part  of  the  Taxation 
committee’s  prodding.  Congress  will 
undertake  to  plug  the  tax  loophole 
^hich  allows  so-called  non-profit  co¬ 


operative  retailers  to  avoid  an  esti¬ 
mated  $500  million  in  taxes  annually. 

The  Taxation  Committee  is  also 
preparing  to  advise  NRMA  members 
as  to  what  extent  revolving  credit 
payments  can  be  reported  on  the  in¬ 
stalment  method  of  accounting. 

NRMA’s  legal  department  has  made 
available  during  the  year  a  steady 
stream  of  reports  and  articles  clarify¬ 
ing  many  (piestions  of  law  and  federal 
regulations.  Expanded  activities  by 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  in  the 
area  of  advertising  and  promotion 
practices,  in  particular,  have  raised 
many  of  these  problems.  .Stokes  Maga¬ 
zine  and  the  NRMA  Special  Bulletin 
carry  many  helpful  rejxirts  on  legal 
matters  of  concern  to  retailers. 


Controllers'  Congress 

I  don’t  think  I  need  dwell  on  the 
importance  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board’s  department  store  statistical 
program.  The  departmental  and  local 
data,  in  particular,  provide  a  weather 
vane,  a  compass,  a  barometer— all  in 
one— for  retailers  large  and  small 
throughout  the  country, 

A  move  which  woidd  have  drastical¬ 
ly  curtailed  the  FRB  statistical  pro¬ 
gram  w’as  made  early  this  year.  Had 
it  not  been  for  quick,  in-person  inter¬ 
vention  by  several  Association  mem¬ 
bers,  the  program  might  well  have 
been  lost.  Subsequent  response  by 
hundreds  of  members  to  an  appeal  by 
the  Controllers’  Congress,  bringing  a 


Awards 

A.  W.  HUGHES 

J.  C.  Penney  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

Careers  in  Retailing 
GEORGE  A.  scon 

Walker-Scott  Company,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

Constitution  and  By-Laws 
F.  WEB  HILL 

The  Web  Hill  Co.,  Rapid  City,  So.  Dak. 

Convention  and  Banquet 
JOHN  L.  STRAUSS 

The  L.  Hammel  Dry  Goods  Company,  Mobile 

Downtown  Development 
PASQUAL  GUERRIERI 

Kresge-Newark,  Inc.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Economy  in  Government 

LAURENCE  E.  MALLINCKRODT 

Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney,  Inc.,  St.  Louis 

Employee  Relations 
EDWARD  L  FIELD 

Allied  Stores  Corporation,  New  York 

NRMA's  50th  Anniversary 
GEORGE  W.  DOWDY 

Belk  Brothers  Company,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Finance  and  Budget 

GEORGE  L  STEARNS,  2nd. 

L.  L.  Stearns  &  Sens,  Williamsport,  Pa. 

Foreign  Trade 

JAMES  S.  SCHRAMM 

J.  S.  Schramm  Company,  Burlington,  Iowa 

Government  Affairs 
E.  B.  SYDNOR,  JR. 

Sauthern  Department  Stores,  Inc.,  Richmond, 
Va. 


Insurance  Trust 
HARRIS  COHEN 

Martin's,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Advisory  to  International  Division 
BENJAMIN  H.  NAMM 

Nomm-Loeser's,  Inc.,  New  York 

Membership 

JAMES  A.  EGGER 

Egger's  Department  Store,  Columbus,  Miss. 

Nominations 

RICHARD  H.  RICH 
Rich's,  Inc.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Public  Relations 
NATHAN  J.  GOLD 

Gold  &  Co.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Resolutions 

JAMES  F.  TOBIN 

Wieboldt  Stores,  Inc.,  Evanston,  III. 

Social  Security 

WALDEN  P.  HOBBS 

Consolidated  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Springfield, 
Mass. 

Taxation 

JOHN  F.  WOOD 

J.  C.  Penney  Company,  New  York 
Technical 

EPHRAIM  FREEDMAN 

Macy's  Bureau  of  Standards,  New  York 

Transportation 
J.  S.  McDOUGAL 

Woodward  &  Lothrop,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Vendor  Relations 
JEROME  M.  NEY 

Boston  Store  Dry  Goods  Company, 

Fort  Smith,  Ark. 
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flood  of  sincere  and  urgent  letters, 
helped  convince  the  FRB  that  it 
should  give  the  planned  move  fur¬ 
ther  study.  The  personal  interven¬ 
tion  of  President  Thompson  helped 
further  in  putting  us  on  the  threshold 
not  merely  of  retaining  the  statistical 
program  but  of  greatly  improving  it. 

We  owe  a  vote  of  thanks  to  all  those 
involved  on  both  sides  for  giving  us  a 


a/nt/  | 

Controllers'  Congress 
HERBERT  G.  SCHACHTSCHNEIDER 

Ed.  Schustor  B  Co.,  Inc.,  Milwoukoo,  Wis. 

Morchondising  Division 
ROBERT  LAUTER 

Mocy's  New  York,  Now  York,  N.  Y. 

Afflliotod  Merchandising  Groups 
Roody-to-Woor;  CHARLES  HIMELHOCH 
Himolhock's,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Piece  Goods:  SAM  CARDONE,  Forbes 
B  Wallace  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Accessories  B  Smallwares: 

LESTER  K.  MARCUS 
J.  L.  Brondeis,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Retail  Fur  Council:  ALFRED  B.  COHEN 
Kirby,  Block  B  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Home  Furnishings  B  Appliances: 

CLINTON  A.  SCHEDER 

Ed.  Schuster  B  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Men's  B  Boys'  Wear:  GENE  CHARMOY 
Stern  Bros.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Children's  Weor:  HERBERT  S.  WALKER 
Jos.  Horne  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Store  Management  Group 
;  WILLIAM  T.  RANDOLPH 

;  The  J.  L  Hudson  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

I  Personnel  Group  i 

I  JOHN  J.  McGRATH  « 

*  J.  C.  Penney  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Soles  Promotion  Division 
HAROLD  R.  MERAHN  ^ 

B.  Gerts,  Iik.,  Jamaica,  N.  Y.  | 

Credit  Management  Division  i 

DAVID  W.  BOLLMAN  ^ 

Jos.  Herne  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  ] 

Smaller  Stores  Division 

JOE  FELLER  | 

Joe  Feller  Ltd.,  Ottawa,  Can.  * 

\ 

Trafilc  Group 

FRANK  G.  SHCDDY  < 

Strawbridge  B  Clothier,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  | 

Retail  Research  Institute  1 

ALBERT  D.  HUTZLER,  JR.  1 

Hutzler  Bros.  Company,  Baltimore,  Md.  j 


prime  example  of  how  government 
and  private  business  can  work  to¬ 
gether  effectively  when  each  has  a  full 
understanding  and  an  open  mind  to¬ 
ward  the  other’s  problems. 

Among  other  noteworthy  projects 
undertaken  by  the  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress  during  the  year  is  a  first-of-its- 
kind  study  of  real  estate  leasing  ar¬ 
rangements.  Publication  of  the  find¬ 
ings  will  permit  retailers  to  approach 
such  arrangements  armed  with  their 
own  facts,  rather  than  having  to  rely 
solely  on  those  of  the  real  estate 
interests. 

-^n  expanded  MOR  for  Iflbl)  this 
year  included  a  more  extensive  exami¬ 
nation  of  smaller  store  operations. 
'File  Controllers’  Congress  also  pub¬ 
lished  How  to  Analyze  a  .Selling  De¬ 
partment’s  0|)eration,  a  new  edition 
of  Exjiense  Saving  Ideas,  and,  jointly 
with  the  Merchandising  Division  and 
the  Smaller  Stores  Division,  Turn¬ 
over,  The  Many  Ways  to  Improve  It. 
In  preparation  is  a  manual  on  uni¬ 
form  accounting  for  stores  with 
branches. 

The  Controllers’  C^ongress  Conven¬ 
tion  in  Pittsburgh  last  spring  attracted 
record  attendance  from  around  the 
country. 

Credit  Management  Division 

The  notable  work  of  NRMA’s 
Credit  Management  Division  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Douglas  bill  on  con¬ 
sumer  credit  has  already  been  men¬ 
tioned.  CMD  also  provided  testimony 
in  the  Consolidated  Dry  Goods  case 
before  a  federal  court,  in  which  the 
principle  of  using  the  instalment 
method  of  accounting  for  revolving 
credit  sales  was  recognized.  The  Divi¬ 
sion  is  continuing  its  efforts,  in  coop¬ 
eration  with  the  NRMA  legal  depart¬ 
ment,  to  clarify  the  extent  to  which 
this  principle  will  be  recognized  by 
the  Revenue  Service. 

True  to  its  tradition  of  spearhead¬ 
ing  new  developments  in  the  held  of 
retail  credit,  CMD  continued  to  de¬ 
vote  much  effort  to  evolving  a  new 
measure  for  collection  efficiency,  based 
on  a  delinquency  ratio  of  payments 
missed. 

The  various  standing  committees 
of  CMD  are  continuously  working  on 
comprehensive  studies  of  every  phase 
of  retail  credit  operations.  From  their 
work  has  resulted  a  series  of  valuable 


The 


land 


guides,  to  which  three  new  ailditioa 
were  made  this  year:  A  Guide  fc  ' 
Credit  Supervisors,  Credit  in  Brand 
Stores,  and  Checking  and  Rating  thj 
New  Account. 

Credit,  the  Key  to  .Sales,  is  a  35  tnij 
color  him  protluced  by  CMD  this  ven, 
Directed  to  the  salesperson,  it  give 
the  “why”  of  credit  and  highlight! 
its  importance  to  the  store,  to  the  sales 
person,  to  the  customer  and  to  th<| 
community. 

T’he  27th  Annual  Conference  oil 
CMD  in  Chicago  last  May  helpe.  j 
bring  credit  managers  up  to  date  os 
their  craft.  The  1960  edition  of  tlit 
Credit  Management  Yearbook  achieve.y*^ 
a  first  this  year  by  presenting  a  ^ 

down  of  accounts  receivable  bv  tv 
of  account. 
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The  high  degree  of  interest  in  thf 
Smaller  Stores  Division’s  midyea 
meeting  last  summer  is  testimony  tt 
the  vital  work  of  this  Division.  It  hai 
worked  strenuously  throughout  tfuii 
year  to  help  smaller  stores  obiai  f 
greater  productivity  from  salespeople 
It  has  prepared  a  new  Operatins" 
Ciiiide  for  Smaller  Stores,  offering  sug 
gestions  on  reducing  operating  cost' 
and  increasing  profitable  operation -I 
Its  efforts  to  obtain  more  operational 
information  for  the  smaller  store  n; 
reflected  in  the  1960  MOR. 

To  ease  the  constant  struggle  of  thf 
smaller  store  in  finding  needed  capital 
the  Division  has  been  engaged  ini 
studies  with  the  Small  Business  Ad| 
ministration  and  small  business  in;| 
vestment  corporations.  It  also  pro 
vides  advice  to  stores  on  how  to  takfij 
advantage  of  capital  resources  nov 
available. 

Although  the  existence  of  the  inde) 
pendent  store  is  threatened  from  inamj  ” 
sides.  The  Successful  Future  of  the 
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Independent  Retailer,  published 


year  by  the  Smaller  Stores  Division 
details  ways  in  which  tremendous  op; 
portunities  may  be  turned  into  reali‘: 
ties  by  the  independent.  1 

The  Smaller  Stores  Division  ah; 
sponsored  the  1 2th  Annual  Top  Maui 
agement  .Seminar  in  association  withP 
New  York  University,  and  was  rty 
sponsible  for  conducting  a  special; 
seminar  on  shoe  selling  as  well  4; 
publication  of  a  comprehensive  Retai 
Shoe  Sales  Training  Manual. 
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|•tail  Research  Institute 


The  whir  of  punch  card  tabulators 
and  the  clicking  of  mechanical 
"brains”  will  soon  become  common¬ 
place  in  retailing,  due  largely  to  the 
elforts  of  NRMA’s  Retail  Research 
Institute  and  its  Electronics  Commit¬ 
tee.  They  have  been  largely  respon¬ 
sible  for  convincing  manufacturers 
that  spec  ialized  electronic  equipment 
must  he  designed  and  produced  to 
meet  retailing’s  specific  needs.  RRI 
has  also  supplied  retailers  with  most 
of  the  research  and  knowledge  needed 
hi'eveJ**^  apply  the  techniques  of  automatic 
”*data  processing  to  retailing.  The  in¬ 
terest  and  concern  of  retailers,  large 
and  small,  in  this  work  was  clearly 
evidenced  by  the  turnout  for  RRTs 
electronics  seminar  in  .San  Francisco 
last  spring. 

■Microwave  voice  and  data  com¬ 
munications  will  sexan  offer  another 
dramatic  new  technique  for  retailers. 
RRI  is  working  closely  with  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Communications  Commission  to 
protect  retailing’s  interests  in  the  use 
of  these  facilities. 

RRI’s  continuing  program  of  funda¬ 
mental  research  in  developing  better 
retail  management  and  operating  effi¬ 
ciencies  produced  a  new  Multi-Unit 
Store  Organization  Manual  and  part 
two  of  Operation  Research  in  Retail¬ 
ing. 
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Merchandising  Division 

A  new  Infants’  and  Children’s  Wear 
Group  was  established  within  the 
•Merchandising  Division  of  NRMA 
late  this  year.  It  will  undertake  sev¬ 
eral  important  projects  to  help  NRMA 
members  realize  the  full  profit  and 
volume  potential  in  the  rapidly  grow¬ 
ing  youth  market. 

Efforts  by  the  Division’s  Ready-to- 
VVear  Group  and  Men’s  and  Boys’ 
Wear  Group  on  behalf  of  Mother’s 
Day  and  Father’s  Day  promotions 
went  forward  this  year  with  appeals 
to  manufacturers  for  a  wide  variety 
of  fresh  merchandise  for  the  events, 
arrangements  for  contests  for  store 
participation  and  studies  of  this  year’s 
advertising  and  promotion  for  the 
events  as  a  guide  to  next  year. 

Proceedings  of  the  Home  Furnish¬ 
ings  Group’s  conference  last  spring 
were  published  in  The  Successful  Mer¬ 
chandising  of  Home  Furnishings  in 


1%0.  This  group  is  pressing  success- 
fidly  its  programs  in  such  areas  as 
furniture  inspection  and  prepacking, 
minimum  cpiality  standards  for  fur¬ 
niture  and  the  one-style-change-a-year 
jjroject. 

The  .Merchandising  Division’s  Fur 
Council  was  instrumental  in  obtain¬ 
ing  a  long-needed  FT’C  revision  of 
regulations  covering  fur  sales  and  ad¬ 
vertising.  The  Council’s  .Second  An¬ 
nual  Fur  Conference  received  enthusi¬ 
astic  support  from  both  retailers  and 
suppliers. 

Among  the  publications  issued  this 
year  by  the  iMerchandising  Division 
were  a  new  Basic  Stock  List  for  the 
Housewares  Department,  a  10-year 
population  study  projected  by  ►age 
group  through  1970,  and,  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  Smaller  Stores  Division, 
Profitable  E'ashion  Merchandise  Co¬ 
ordination.  The  Division  has  also  con¬ 
tinued  its  studies  of  classification 
analyses  of  departmental  volume,  sev¬ 
eral  of  which  have  already  been  pub¬ 
lished.  In  addition  a  revision  of  the 
Division’s  Lamp  Manual  has  lieen 
started. 

In  cooperation  with  the  NRMA 
Technical  Committee,  the  Merchan¬ 
dising  Division  did  an  outstanding 
job  of  assisting  members  to  comply 
with  the  Textile  Fiber  Products  Iden¬ 
tification  Act. 

The  Vendor  Relations  Committee 
and  the  Technical  Committee  are  two 
standing  committees  of  your  Associa¬ 
tion  whose  work  is  closely  related  to 
that  of  the  Merchandising  Division. 
The  climax  of  two  years’  work  by  the 
Technical  Committee  was  reached 
this  year  when  NRMA  officially  adopt¬ 
ed  the  L22  Standards  for  textile  per¬ 
formance.  It  followed  up  this  achieve¬ 
ment  with  the  introduction  of  a  set 
of  Sure  Care  Symbols,  which  give 
cleaning  or  laundering  instructions 
and  are  to  lie  permanently  affixed  to 
garments.  (See  page  42.) 

The  Technical  Committee  has  also 
been  active  in  areas  of  government 
regulation  of  retailing.  An  illustra¬ 
tion  of  its  vigilance  here  was  the  state¬ 
ment  submitted  to  a  congressional 
committee  in  opposition  to  the  pro¬ 
posed  Decorative  Hardwood  Labeling 
Act. 

The  Vendor  Relations  Committee 
has  worked  for  consolidation  of  gar¬ 
ment  tags  and  standardization  of  sizes 


in  the  apparel  industry.  It  has  also 
kept  a  sharp  eye  on  increasing  threats 
to  the  cash  discount  concept,  assidu¬ 
ously  opposed  such  unfair  comp)etitive 
practices  as  premium  offers  by  sup¬ 
pliers  of  merchandise  sold  in  the  store 
and  has  produced  a  detailed  report 
on  closed-door  discounters. 

Sales  Promotion  Division 

In  addition  to  its  important  role  in 
the  new  public  relations  program  for 
retailing  and  National  Retail  Mer¬ 
chants  Week,  NRMA’s  Sales  Promo¬ 
tion  Division  has  assisted  the  public 
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relations  department  and  the  Tech¬ 
nical  Committee  in  executing  the 
Sure  Care  Symbols  program.  It  has 
also  worked  closely  with  the  National 
Council  on  Business  Mail  in  efforts 
to  clarify  proposed  new  regulations 
covering  the  standardization  of  sizes 
and  shapes  of  mail,  which  pose  a 
threat  to  many  promotional  mailings 
by  making  their  costs  prohibitive. 

\  vital  concern  to  the  Sales  Promo¬ 
tion  Division  is  the  development  and 
training  of  advertising  personnel.  The 
Division  held  its  12th  Annual  Copy 
Workshop  at  New  York  University  in 
June,  and  has  in  preparation  the  first 
booklet  of  its  kind  on  the  creation 
of  better  newspaper  advertising. 

The  Division  again  conducted  its 
Gold  Medal  Awards  for  the  best  re¬ 
tail  sales  promotion  campaigns  of  the 
year.  VV^inning  campaigns  have  been 
included  in  a  film  strip. 

The  rapid  rise  in  retailers’  use  of 
television  advertising  has  prompted 
the  Division’s  new  Television  Com¬ 
mittee  to  prepare  a  complete  manual 
for  stores  on  how  to  use  the  medium. 
Another  publication  of  the  Sales  Pro¬ 
motion  Division,  Using  Dealer  .\ids, 
is  the  result  of  a  forum  held  on  that 
topic  during  the  year. 

The  Sales  Promotion  Division  held 
a  very  successful  midyear  conference 
in  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  which  attracted  sales 
promotion  executives  from  all  over 
the  country. 

Traffic  Group 

The  work  of  NRMA’s  Traffic  Group 
does  not  make  the  sort  of  headlines 
that  the  .Merchandising  Division’s 
L22  program  does,  nor  is  it  as  dra¬ 
matic  or  exciting  as  the  new  retail 
public  relations  program.  Yet  it  saves 
NRMA  members  countless  millions  of 
dollars  each  year,  while  keeping  an 
ever  watchful  eye  over  unnecessary 
governmental  interference  in  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  goods. 

For  instance,  the  Traffic  Group  this 
year  successfully  opposed  a  costly  move 
by  Eastern  motor  common  carriers 
that  could  have  revolutionized  freight 
rates.  It  persuaded  Railway  Express 
to  reduce  rates  on  wearing  apparel 
and  obtained,  pending  approval  of 
the  new  rates  by  the  ICC,  a  commit¬ 
ment  to  make  similar  reductions  on 


a  large  group  of  retail  merchandise. 
It  intervened  to  protect  retailing’s  in¬ 
terests  in  investigations  of  non-profit 
shipping  associations  by  ICC.  It  sup¬ 
ported  a  bill  in  Congress  to  increase 
size  and  weight  limitations  between 
first-class  post  offices. 

During  its  annual  conference  in 
Boston  this  year,  the  Traffic  Group 
presented  a  standard  system  of  color- 
for-size  tagging  of  ready-to-wear  for 
those  stores  which  use  such  color  sys¬ 
tems. 

And  a  new  Receiving  Department 
Manual,  the  first  in  13  years,  was  pub¬ 
lished  this  year  by  the  Traffic  Group. 

Store  Management  and  Personnel 

The  primary  concerns  of  the  close¬ 
ly  related  Store  Management  and 
Personnel  Groups  have  been  in  ex¬ 
pense  reduction,  attaining  and  train¬ 
ing  piersonnel,  and  employee  produc¬ 
tivity. 

The  Personnel  Group,  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  Michigan  State  University, 
this  year  completed  a  comprehensive 
study  of  store  executive  development 
programs  and  practices.  The  results 
were  made  available  in  Developing 
Store  Executives,  published  by  the 
Personnel  Group.  A  supplementary 
report.  Finding  and  Keeping  Execu¬ 
tives,  contributes  further  information. 
New  Developments  in  Training,  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Personnel  Group,  offers 
information  on  current  practices  in 
employee  education  and  training. 

The  Store  Management  Group’s 
publication.  Current  Customer  Serv¬ 
ice  Problems,  deals  in  depth  with  one 
area  of  operating  expenses.  The 
Group  continually  provides  members 
with  valuable  assistance  and  advice  in 
all  areas  of  possible  expense  reduction. 

.\veimes  toward  increasing  em¬ 
ployee  productivity  are  explored  in 
the  Store  Management  Group’s  recent¬ 
ly  published  study.  Using  Standards 
to  Increase  Productivity. 

The  two  Groups  jointly  presented, 
for  the  sixth  year,  their  Management 
Development  Workshop  at  Harvard 
University.  These  shirt-sleeve  sessions, 
designed  to  sharpen  management  skills 
and  increase  leadership  ability,  have 
helped  train  more  than  1,000  partici¬ 
pants  since  1955. 

The  Store  Management  Group  was 
instrumental  in  presenting  the  first 
seminar  on  store  protection. 


New  York  Office 


Work  on  your  Association’s  hofiJ 
quarters,  under  a  five-year  irnprovJ 
ment  program  approved  by  the  boai(| 
of  directors,  is  proceeding.  New  floors 
new  paint  and  new  desks  have 
hanced  the  appearance  of  the  offictj 
during  the  past  year. 

Two  new  members  joined  the  prJ 
fessional  staff  of  NRMA  during  thJ 
year.  Mr.  Robert  Gur-Arie  becann 
director  of  public  relations,  and  Mri 
Daniel  Shifren  is  staff  director  foi| 
NRMA’s  50th  anniversary  program, 


NRMA's  Fiftieth  Anniversary 

NRMA’s  50th  anniversary  plan| 
have,  of  course,  occupied  much  of  thi 
attention  of  all  segments  of  the  ot 
ganization.  Special  committees  have| 
worked  long  and  intensively  on  prepj 
rations  for  the  event.  This,  however] 
has  been  a  review  of  the  past  year; 

I  do  not  want  to  anticipate  here  onej 
of  the  significant  events  of  next  yeaiJ 

I  would  be  greatly  remiss,  though, 
if  I  did  not  give  a  great  deal  of  credii 
and  praise  to  Stores  Magazine  for 
outstanding  series  of  articles,  Guidel 
posts  to  Tomorrow,  which  it  has  beeiJ 
presenting  in  honor  of  the  .Vssocia 
tion’s  coming  anniversary.  This  seriej 
has  “examined  the  past  with  a  view 
understanding  the  future’’  in  retail¬ 
ing.  It  has  been  a  truly  magnificen| 
presentation.  These  Guideposts  wili 
surely  give  us  all  a  better  sense 
direction  as  we  move  ahead. 


And  Tomorrow  .  .  .? 
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I  have  only  highlighted  here  somt 
of  the  important  activities  of  youi 
Association  during  the  past  year 
There  have  been  many  others. 

But  the  success  or  failure  of  cver^ 
activity  of  your  Association  is  ulti 
mately  dependent  upon  people.  Be 
hind  the  divisions  and  groups  an^ 
committees  I  have  discussed  here  are 
the  individuals  who  do  the  wort 
NRMA  is  fortunate  indeed  to  have 
on  its  staff  and  among  its  member 
ship  men  and  women  of  tremendous 
dedication  to  bettering  retailing. 

The  year,  the  decade,  the  half-cen 
tury  ahead  will  test  us  all  as  neve 
before.  I  am  sure  that  the  traditiot 
of  accomplishment  established  durini 
the  past  50  years  will  continue  aiM 
will  carry  your  Association  to  gicate 
heights  in  the  future. 
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GOLD  AWARD  RECIPIENT:  STANLEY  MARCUS 


|N  this  50th  year  of  the  founding 
I  of  the  NRMA,  Stanley  Marcus  is  a 
fitting  choice  for  the  Gold  Medal.  For 
he  is  the  present-day  counterpart  of 
the  foresighted,  civic-minded,  mer¬ 
chandising  geniuses  who  founded  the 
Association  and  who  established  retail 
organizations  that  live  today  as  out- 
standing  institutions  as  well  as  success- 
'•  ful  stores.  The  award  will  l)e  pre¬ 
sented  at  the  annual  banquet,  Janu¬ 
ary  12th,  by  Harold  H.  Bennett,  presi- 
^  dent  of  Zions  Cooperative  Mercantile 
Institution,  Salt  Lake  City,  who  re¬ 
ceived  the  Gold  Award  last  year. 

Retailer  Stanley  Marcus,  president 
of  Neiman-Marcus,  Dallas-Houston, 
heads  the  store  that  stands  for  fashion 
leadership  throughout  the  world. 
^  When  the  women’s  specialty  shop  was 
opened  in  1907,  the  founders’  stated 
policy  was  “to  be  at  all  times  leaders 
in  their  lines  and  to  give  buyers  in 
Texas  something  out  of  the  common¬ 
place.’’ 

The  policy  has  lasted  through  the 
years,  but  it  no  longer  operates  in 
the  confines  of  Texas.  To  Stanley 
Marcus  goes  much  of  the  credit  for 
leading  the  store  from  local  to  na¬ 
tional  to  international  prominence. 


He  entered  the  family  business  in 
1926,  upon  graduation  from  the  Har¬ 
vard  University  School  of  Business, 
and  that  year  introduced  weekly  fash¬ 
ion  shows.  In  the  early  30s,  when  he 
was  merchandise  manager  in  charge 
of  all  apparel  divisions,  he  began  to 
advertise  in  national  fashion  maga¬ 
zines.  The  store’s  dramatic  promotions 
and  exciting  merchandising  feats  have 
been  largely  the  inspirations  of  Stanley 
Marcus.  A  typical  example  was  his 
bringing  Vicuna  to  the  United  States 
from  Peru  and  making  the  fabric  a 
national  symbol  of  opulence.  In  1935, 
Stanley  Marcus  became  executive  vice 
president  and  in  1938,  Neiman-Marcus 
presented  its  first  award  for  dis¬ 
tinguished  service  in  the  field  of  fash¬ 
ion,  which  has  come  to  be  known  as 
the  Oscar  of  the  fashion  industry. 

On  the  death  of  Herbert  Marcus, 
in  1950,  Stanley  Marcus  was  named 
president,  the  position  he  now  holds. 

Merchant  Stanley  Marcus  is  an  ac¬ 
tive  citizen  of  the  world  who  takes 
his  responsibilities  in  this  capacity 
equally  as  seriously  as  he  does  his 
business  duties.  In  fact,  he  links  one 
to  the  other  and  has  often  said  that 
this  combination  is  the  requisite  for  a 


successful  merchant.  On  one  occasion, 
the  Boston  Conference  on  Distribu¬ 
tion  of  1949,  he  phrased  it  this  way: 
“Mindful  of  the  identity  of  interests 
of  the  consumer  and  the  retailer,  re¬ 
tailers  should  work  actively  on  matters 
‘in  the  public  interest.’  .  .  .  [They] 
must  work  to  create  better  cities,  better 
economic  conditions  for  their  custom¬ 
ers,  the  citizens  of  their  communities.’’ 

Thus  Stanley  Marcus  belongs  to, 
and  often  holds  office  in,  19  local  or¬ 
ganizations,  1 1  national  organizations 
in  addition  to  the  NRMA,  and  nine 
social  organizations. 


History  of  the  NRMA  Gold  Medal 


RETAILING'S  higheit  award  for  distinguiihed  service  to  its  craft,  the 
NRMA  Gold  Medal,  was  awarded  for  the  first  time  in  1929.  It  was  given 
that  year  to  two  men:  Carlos  B.  Clark,  controller.  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Company, 
Detroit  and  Lew  Hahn,  managing  director.  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso- 
ciotion  (now  NRMA). 

In  1940  the  Gold  Medal  was  received  by  Benjamin  H.  Namm,  chairman 
of  the  board,  Namm-Loeser's,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Since  194S  presentation  of  the  Gold  Medal  has  been  an  annual  event. 
These  are  the  men  who  received  it: 

194S.  Donald  M.  Nelson,  director.  War  Production  Board. 

194S.  Robert  A.  Seidel,  vice  president,  W.  T.  Grant  Co.,  Now  York 
(retired). 

1947.  Charles  B.  Duncan,  Sr.,  vice  president  and  general  manager.  The 
Hecht  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C.  (deceased). 

1948.  Irwin  D.  Wolf,  vice  president,  Kaufmann  Department  Stores,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  and  vice  president.  The  May  Department  Stores  Company  (deceased). 

1949.  Jay  D.  Runkle,  president,  Crowley,  Milner  &  Co.,  Detroit  (now  mana¬ 
ger,  Cheboygan  County  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Cheboygan,  Mich.). 

1950.  Lincoln  Filene,  president  and  board  chairman,  Wm.  Filene's  Sons 
Co.,  Boston,  Mass,  (deceased). 

1951.  Charles  G.  Nichols,  president  and  general  manager.  The  G.  M. 
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McKelvey  Company,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

1952.  Malcolm  P.  McNair,  Lincoln  Filene  Professor  of  Retailing,  Graduate 
School  of  Business  Administration,  Harvard  University,  Boston. 

1953.  George  Hansen,  president.  Chandler  &  Co.,  Boston  (now  president, 
Conrad  &  Chandler,  Inc.,  Boston). 

1954.  Morton  J.  May,  chairman  of  the  board.  The  May  Department  Stores 
Company,  St.  Louis. 

1955.  David  E.  Moeser,  president,  Conrad  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Boston  (now  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  and  treasurer,  Conrad  &  Chandler,  Inc.,  Boston). 

1956.  A.  W.  Hughes,  chairman  of  the  board,  J.  C.  Penney  Company, 
Inc.,  New  York. 

1957.  Philip  M.  Talbott,  senior  vice  president.  Woodward  &  Lothrop,  Inc., 
Washington,  D.  C.  (now  special  assistant  to  the  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors  and  president.  National  Savings  and  Trust  Company,  Washington, 
D.  C.). 

1958.  Dr.  Charles  M.  Edwards,  Jr.,  dean.  School  of  Retailing,  New  York 
University,  New  York. 

1959.  Fred  Lazarus,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  board.  Federated  Department 
Stores,  Inc.,  Cincinnati. 

1960.  Harold  H.  Bennett,  president,  Zions  Cooperative  Mercantile  Insti¬ 
tution,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
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NRMA's  50th 
ANNUAL  CONVENTION 


Paul  Mazur 

delivers  feature  ad¬ 
dress  at  the  jubilee 
banquet,  Thursday. 


Barry  Goldwattr 

keynotes  special  top 
management  session  on 
wage-hour  legislation. 


JANUARY  8-12,  1961 
HOTEL  STATLER,  NEW  YORK 


ON  the  program  of  the  50th  annual 
convention  of  the  National  Retail 


V/  convention  of  the  National  Retail 
Merchants  Association  there  are  36 
sessions  featuring  more  than  200  spe¬ 
cialists  from  every  possible  career  field 
in  and  related  to  retailing,  participat¬ 
ing  as  speakers,  discussion  leaders, 
chairmen  and  narrators  of  special  pre¬ 
sentations.  The  birthday  convention, 
indeed,  promises  to  be  the  most  excit¬ 
ing  and  the  most  rewarding  yet.  And 
the  best  attended— reservations  at  this 
date  are  reported  to  be  well  beyond 
any  other  year.  Among  the  delegates 
at  the  jubilee  convention  will  be  a 
group  of  merchants  from  the  United 
Kingdom  as  the  special  guests  of  the 
Ass<Kiation.  This  is  the  ninth  foreign 
delegation  to  attend  an  annual  con¬ 
vention  since  the  International  Divi¬ 
sion  was  formed  in  1951. 

The  36  meetings  include  a  number 
of  special  sessions,  some  to  honor 
NRMA’s  50th  year,  others  to  consider 
matters  of  immediate  concern  in  the 
retail  trade,  plus  the  sessions  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  .Association’s  groups  and 
divisions. 

One  of  the  most  urgent  issues  fac¬ 


W.  Maxey  Jarman 

addresses  ABO  lunch, 
on  creating  vitality  in 
business  management. 


Edward  L.  Field 

explains  to  top  man¬ 
agement  practical  ef¬ 
fects  of  FLSA  coverage. 


ing  the  industry  is  the  prospect  that 
the  next  Congress  will  extend  wage- 
hour  laws  to  cover  retailing.  A  special 
lop  management  session  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  will  therefore  be  held  Tuesday, 
January  10th,  9:30  A.M.,  jointly  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Employee  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  and  Personnel  Group. 

Senator  Barry  Goldwater  from  Ari¬ 
zona  will  keynote  the  meeting  on  why 
retailers  must  fight  FLSA  amend¬ 
ments.  Edward  L.  Field,  personnel  di¬ 
rector,  Allied  Stores  Corp.,  New  York, 
will  explain  how  extension  of  federal 
wage  and  hour  controls  to  department 
and  specialty  stores  would  affect  ex¬ 
ecutive  status,  job  duties,  methods  of 
compensating  employees  on  incentive 
bases,  overtime  policies,  etc. 

An  action  program  to  combat  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  controls  to  retailing  has 
been  developed  by  NRMA  and  it  will 
be  described  by  Government  Affairs 
Committee  chairman,  E.  B.  Sydnor, 
jr.,  president.  Southern  Department 
Stores,  Richmond,  Va.  Presiding  will 
be  NRMA  president,  Alfred  C. 
Thompson,  executive  vice  president, 
.Miller  &  Rhoads,  Inc.,  Richmond. 


The  annual  top  management  ses¬ 
sion,  Monday,  January  9th,  8:00  P.M, 
is  typical  of  how  the  convention  has 
been  geared  to  a  historical  review  of 
retailing  in  order  to  find  applicable 
lessons  for  today  and  tomorrow.  Life 
Magazine,  in  cooperation  with  the 
NR.MA,  will  present  a  visualization 
of  the  past  growth  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  and  present-day  opportuni¬ 
ties.  Professor  Malcolm  P.  McNair, 
Harvard  University,  will  project  the 
retail  outlook  for  1961.  Donald 
Drinkard,  president  and  chairman  of 
the  board,  William  R.  Moore  Dry 
Goods  Co.,  Memphis,  will  talk  on  the 
wholesale  distributor  and  how  he 
w'orks  with  department  stores.  The 
chairman  will  be  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  chairman,  Isidore  Newman  II, 
president,  Maison  Blanche  Company, 
New  Orleans. 

There  are  meetings  planned  to 
show  50  years  of  retail  advertising,  of 
retail  mechanization,  of  career  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  development  of  training 
programs  for  effective  retail  person¬ 
nel,  as  other  examples. 

The  convention  will  launch  NRMA’s 
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nationw  ide  public  relations  campaign 
for  retailing,  the  theme  of  which  is  that 
of  the  convention  —  Retailing  Serves 
j\]Derica.  A  public  relations  workshop 
for  stores  of  all  sizes,  Monday,  Janu¬ 
ary  9th,  2:30  P.M.,  will  offer  helps  on 
how  to  participate  in  retailing’s  pub¬ 
lic  relations  campaign  ?s  well  as  how 
to  better  over-all  public  relations. 
Jointly  sponsored  by  the  Sales  Pro¬ 
motion  Division  and  the  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee,  and  prepared  by  the 
NRMA  Cask  P'orce  on  Public  Rela¬ 
tions,  it  will  lie  a  course  in  basic  PR 
techniques.  John  A.  Blum,  senior  vice 
president,  Macy’s  New  York,  will 
preside. 

Among  the  special  events  honoring 
NRMA’s  jubilee  will  be  a  Charter 
Members’  breakfast,  Monday  morn¬ 
ing,  January  9th,  8:00  A.M.  One  hun¬ 
dred  thirty  stores  will  receive  certifi¬ 
cates  of  distinction  citing  them  as 
NRMA  charter  members.  Featured 
speakers  will  be  former  NRMA  presi¬ 
dent,  Charles  G.  Nichols,  president 
and  general  manager.  The  G.  M.  Mc- 
Kelvey  Company,  Youngstown,  Ohio 
and  Amos  Parrish,  chairman  of  the 
board,  Amos  Parrish  &  Company,  New 
York.  The  chairman  will  be  former 
NRMA  president,  George  W.  Dowdy, 
now  chairman,  NRM.A’s  50th  Anni¬ 
versary  Committee  and  president,  Belk 
Brothers  Company,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

The  special  events  include  musical 
presentations,  films  and  fashion  shows 
as  well  as  special  meetings.  American 
Viscose  Corporation,  for  instance, 
which  this  year  also  celebrates  its  50th 
birthday  and  was  the  first  producer 
of  man-made  fiber,  will  stage  a  musi¬ 
cal  show  dramatizing  changes  in  rayon 
fiber  and  fabric,  at  the  Sales  Promo¬ 
tion  Division’s  session,  Tuesday,  Janu¬ 
ary  10th,  2:30  P.M. 

Fashion  shows  are  to  be  given  at 
four  of  the  Merchandising  Division's 
sessions  —  Ready-to-Wear,  Children’s 
Wear,  Men’s  and  Boys’  Wear,  Piece 
Goods. 

The  week-long  activities  and  festivi¬ 
ties  will  end  with  the  banquet,  Thurs¬ 
day,  January  12th,  6:45  P.M.  Paul 
Mazur,  who  has  often  made  predic¬ 
tions  about  retailing’s  future  with 
startling  accuracy,  will  be  the  feature 
speaker.  Long-time  advisor  to  the  re¬ 
tail  trade,  Mr.  Mazur  is  a  partner  of 
Lehman  Brothers,  New  York  and  fiscal 
counsel  to  Allied  Stores  Corp. 


Pasqual  Gu«rri«ri 

presides  at  the  down¬ 
town  session  focusing 
on  mass  transit. 


Donald  Drinkord 

addresses  top  manage¬ 
ment  session  on  the 
wholesale  distributor. 


John  A.  Blum 

presides  at  workshop 
on  PR  techniques  for 
all  sized  stores. 


Raymond  Munsch 

uses  film  to  illustrate 
a  talk  on  trends  in 
store  mechanization. 


Jamos  W.  Petty 

leads  the  “put  and 
take”  session  on  keep¬ 
ing  in  stock. 


D.  McC.  Holthausen 

discusses  the  Douglas 
Bill  and  federal  con¬ 
trol  of  credit. 


Donald  J.  Looker 

tells  what  packaging 
specifications  a  .r  store 
should  give  resources. 


Anno  Saum 

explains  how  to  pro¬ 
gram  training  to 
achieve  pre-set  goals. 


Bennett  A.  Corf 

offers  a  publisher's 
view  on  today’s  book¬ 
selling  opportunities. 


George  L.  Storm 

introduces  a  historical 
musical  review  about 
rayon  developments. 


Terry  Mayer 

offers  new  sales  pro¬ 
motion  ideas  at  Small¬ 
er  Stores  meeting. 


Charles  F.  Phillips 

charts  how  changes  in 
retailing  have  effected 
retail  training. 
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SILVER 

PLAQUES 


J*HREE  silver  plaques  for  outstanding  achievements  in 
specific  areas  of  retail  distribution  during  1960  will  be 
presented  at  the  top  management  session  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation's  50th  anniversary  convention,  January  9th.  The 
presentations  will  be  made  by  Carl  M.  Schmalz,  president 
of  ft.  H.  Stearns  Company,  Boston. 
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ALFRED  B.  COHEN 

Fur  Buyer,  Kirby  Block  &  Co.,  New  York 


For  .  .  .  "his  dedicated  service  and  out¬ 
standing  leadership  as  chairman  of  the 
Association’s  Retail  Fur  Council  .  . 

LFRED  B.  COHEN  was  born  and 
bred  in  the  opulent  world  of  furs. 
His  father  and  uncle  w’ere  funiers, 
who  taught  him  much  about  the  in¬ 
dustry  and  encouraged  him  to  make 
it  his  career.  Before  joining  the  buy¬ 
ing  office  of  Kirby  Block,  Alfred  Cohen 
had  lK>th  retailing  and  manufacturing 
experience.  This  combined  knowl¬ 
edge  has  served  him  well  in  his  efforts 
to  improve  the  merchandising  of  furs, 
largely  through  increased  understand¬ 
ing  and  cooperation  between  retailers 
and  manufacturers.  As  chairman  of 
the  Fur  Council  of  NRMA  since  1948, 
he  has  devoted  much  time  and  effort 
toward  revision  of  the  Fur  Labeling 
Act  so  that  it  would  not  burden  manu¬ 
facturers  or  retailers  yet  would  pro¬ 
tect  the  consumer.  In  addition,  he  has 
led  the  NRMA  Fur  Council  in  its 
cooperative  efforts  with  the  fur  trade 
toward  establishing  the  current  indus¬ 
trywide  fashion  program  for  furs  and 
he  has  helped  achieve  a  program  of 
]>etite  sizes  in  fur  garments. 


ROBERT  M.  GRINAGER 

Manager,  Credit  Department, 

The  J.  L.  Hudson  Company,  Detroit 

For  .  .  .  "the  pioneering  and  deuelop- 
merit  of  new  credit  techniques,  including 
the  option  charge  account  .  .  .” 

Robert  M.  GRINAGER  had  sell¬ 
ing  and  merchandising  experience 
before  he  s|x?cialized  in  credit  30  years 
ago— an  especially  suitable  background 
for  today’s  merchandising  of  credit. 
He  worked  in  his  father’s  grocery 
store,  sold  for  the  Fuller  Brush  Com¬ 
pany  and  was  floor  manager  and  assist¬ 
ant  buyer  in  the  Ladies’  .Shoe  Depart¬ 


ment  of  L.  S.  Donaldson  Company, 
Minneapolis.  Before  joining  Hudson’s 
in  1941,  he  was  assistant  credit  mana¬ 
ger  at  Donaldson’s,  credit  manager  of 
the  First  Street  Department  Store, 
Duluth,  and  credit  and  office  mana¬ 
ger  of  Enger  and  Olsen  Furniture 
Company,  Duluth.  His  current  jx>si- 
tion  as  manager  of  Hudson's  credit  de¬ 
partment  dates  from  1949.  He  was 
chairman  of  the  NRMA  Credit  Man¬ 
agement  Division  in  1958  and  is  now 
chairman  of  the  CMD’s  special  com¬ 
mittee  studying  service  charges  and 
credit  legislation. 


GEORGE  A.  scon 

President,  Walker  Scott  Company, 
San  Diego,  Calif. 

For  .  .  .  "inspired  leadership  as  chairman 
of  the  Association’s  Committee  on  Careen 
in  Retailing  and  in  directing  continuing 
programs  that  have  focused  the  attention 
of  the  nation’s  youth  on  career  oppor 
tunilies  in  retailing  .  .  .’’ 

George  a.  SCOTT  personifies 
the  rewarding  retail  career  oppor¬ 
tunities  he  is  bent  on  telling  to  the 
youth  of  .4merica.  He  began  in  1923 
as  a  stock  boy  with  Walker’s  Depart¬ 
ment  Store,  Los  Angeles  (now  Walker 
Scott  Company).  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rail 
Marc  Walker,  the  store  owners,  recog¬ 
nized  his  retailing  talents  and  sent  him 
to  the  New  York  University  School  of 
Retailing,  from  which  he  graduated 
in  1930.  In  1935  he  opened  a  new 
store  for  Walker’s  in  San  Diego  and 
from  1935  to  1951  he  was  its  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager.  He  re¬ 
ceived  his  present  title  of  president  io 
1951.  George  A.  Scott  has  given  con¬ 
tinuous  service  to  retailing  through 
an  active  role  in  NRMA.  He  was  a 
vice  president  from  1950  to  1960.  Ht 
served  on  the  Committee  on  Careen 
in  Retailing  from  its  formation  in 
1956;  was  appointed  chairman  in  1959. 
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¥N  putting  together  a  mosaic  of  the 

events  and  trends  of  50  years  in 
the  business  of  furnishing  American 
homes,  the  emerging  picture  is  one  of 
shifting  trends  and  developing  appe¬ 
tites,  of  the  endurance  of  a  good  idea, 
and  the  persistence  and  slow  clarifica¬ 
tion  of  basic  problems.  These  prob¬ 
lems  are  inherent  in  the  central  bod¬ 
ies  of  the  total  industry — the  furniture, 
floor  coverings,  and  electrical  appli¬ 
ances,  each  with  its  own  set  of  prob¬ 
lems,  and  each  set  of  products  a 
necessary  part  of  the  average  Ameri¬ 
can’s  living  pattern. 

The  department  store  role,  contrary 
to  the  record  of  leadership  in  product 
development  in  other  fields  and  the 
boldness  of  initiative  shown  in  many 
directions,  is  a  most  curious  one. 

In  each  important  stage  of  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  home-oriented  industries, 
the  department  store  merchants  have 
been  the  last  to  enter  the  field  in 
strength.  Each  time,  external  pressure 
seems  to  have  forced  their  reluctant 
feet.  They  have,  in  most  cases,  been 
neither  the  innovators  nor  the  maxi¬ 
mum  exploiters.  To  an  outsider,  the 


By  DONNA  AND  PERRY  MEYERS 


Evary  woman's  dream  for  gracious  living 
in  1910  was  a  brass  bed  like  the  above. 
(Courtesy  of  Furniture  World) 


This  Black  Maria  of  1910  was  no  beauty 
but  it  meant  that  the  little  woman  no 
longer  hod  to  slave  over  a  hot  stove. 
(Courtesy  of  Hotpoint.) 
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ADD  -  RIPPLELOOP  SALES  CONTINUE  RISE 
CLIFF  SEEMAN  GENERAL  SALES  MANAGER  OF 
BIGELOW  REPORTS  ACCELERATED  NATIONAL 
ACCEPTANCE  OF  RIPPLELOOP  -  BIGELOW-S 
REMARKABLE  NEW  RIPPLE-TEXTURED  CARPET 

THE  HIGH -LOW  TREE-BARK  LOQK  OF  THIS  FABRIC 
IS  NEW  TO  TUFTING  -  EXCLUSIVE  NUBOND  BACK 
-  ALSO  NEW  TO  I NDUSTRY 

A  DRAMATIC  STANDOUT  AT  SUMMER  MARKETS  - 
IT  RETAILS  AT  ABOUT  6  95  PER  SO  YD  -  COMES  IN 
TEN  HIGH -STYLE  COLORS  INCLUDING  EXCITING 
TONES  OF  SCARLET  -  RIO  BLUE  -  GOLD  -  SAGE 
GREEN  -  12'  AND  15'  WIDTHS 

GOOD  HEAVY  HANDLE  -  PLUS  IMPROVED 
DIMENSIONAL  STABILITY  MEANS  INCREASED 
FREEDOM  FROM  WRINKLING  OR  STRETCHING 
AFTER  INSTALLATION  -  GIVES  RIPPLELOOP  TERRIFIC 
ADDED  PLUSSES 

SEEMAN  ASSURES  DEALERS  THIS  GENUINE 
LUXURY  LOOK  FABRIC  AT  LOW  PROMOTIONAL  PRICE 
IS  JUST  WHAT  CONSUMERS  ACROSS  THE  COUNTRY 
HAVE  BEEN  CLAMORING  FOR  -  ADVISES  DEALERS  TO 
LATCH  ON  -  CASH  I  N  ON  VOLUME  SALES  NOW 
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was  still  low,  although  a  few  had  well- 
established  departments.  Among  the 
leaders  were  John  Wanamaker,  Macy’s, 
Jordan  Marsh,  Kaufman’s,  and  Carson 
Pirie  Scott.  The  majority  still  placed 
their  emphasis  on  accessories,  linens, 
curtains,  floor  coverings,  and  china, 
leaving  the  actual  furniture  business 
in  great  part  to  the  s|>ecialists,  good 
and  had. 

Reputable  furniture  houses  graced 
almost  every  major  city.  Stores  such 
as  W  &  J  Sloane,  John  Smyth  in 
Chicago,  and  John  W.  Breuner  on  the 
coast  were  pioneering  in  the  marketing 
of  well-made  American  furniture,  but 
surrounding  them  was  a  sea  of  borax 
stores  who  sold  on  the  most  flexible 
credit  terms  and  on  a  multi-price 
system. 

Good  furniture  names  that  were  to 


THE  RETAILERS  had  at  their  doors 
only  a  little  more  than  half  the  people 
that  today  make  up  their  market — 92 
million  people  comprised  the  country. 
Forty-nine  million  of  these  people 
lived  on  farms  or  in  rural  settlements. 
The  country  as  a  whole  was  just  outt 
growing  its  pioneer  status.  There  was 
still  the  traditional  pattern  of  a  great 
many  laboring  and  farming  people 
with  low  incomes,  versus  pockets  of 
great  wealth  scattered  in  the  cities 
across  the  country.  In  addition,  nine 
million  immigrants  had  arrived  in  the 
preceding  10  years,  over  five  million 
of  them  in  the  years  1907  to  1910, 
when  immigration  reached  its  peak. 

The  average  weekly  salary  of  a  man 
in  the  manufacturing  trades  was  about 
$9.50  a  week  for  51  hours  of  work. 
While  this  represents  only  about  $30 
in  current  1960  purchasing  power,  it 
is  still  very  low  against  the  $91  the 
average  factory  worker  now  receives 
for  40  hours  of  labor.  Thus,  the  avail¬ 
able  income  for  the  embellishment  of 
the  home  was  low  among  the  mass  of 
the  people,  but  almost  equally  low 
was  any  wealth  of  desirable  products. 

Many  of  the  great  department  stores 
of  today  had  already  been  established 
for  40  or  50  years.  So,  too,  were  the 
mail  order  houses  and  the  five-and- 
tens.  Because  the  department  stores 
were  the  outgrowth  of  dry  goods  em¬ 
poriums,  their  emphasis  on  furniture 


mmm.  About  the  Authors 


Perry  and  Donna  Meyers  are  the  heads 
of  Parry  Meyers,  Inc.,  marketing  and  re¬ 
tail  consultants.  Their  work  takes  them 
across  the  country  studying  the  location, 
investment,  merchandising,  and  expense 
problems  of  business  firms.  Both  authors 
have  been  identified  with  department 
stores  for  most  of  their  business  lives. 


conclusion  might  be  drawn  that  de¬ 
partment  stores  had  “missed  the  boat” 
and  what  is  more,  even  today,  that 
they  seem  to  be  slightly  indifferent  to 
when  the  boat  sails. 

This  aloofness  of  the  department 
store  has  its  own  rationale  and,  in  the 
persistent  problems  noted  above,  ex¬ 
ists  through: 

1.  The  difficulties  of  making  a  profit. 

2.  The  necessity  for  specialized,  high¬ 
ly-trained  personnel. 

3.  The  requirements  of  expensive 
space  to  contain  ever-broadening 
assortments. 

4.  The  deliberate  pace  of  turnover. 

5.  The  fierce  forms  of  competition. 

These  five  factors  today,  even  more 
than  50  years  ago,  are  the  deterrents 
to  a  home  furnishings  job  commen¬ 
surate  with  the  fine  performance  of  de¬ 
partment  stores  in  other  fields.  Actu¬ 
ally,  these  other  fields  are  much  more 
complicated  and  call  for  multiple 
rapid  decisions;  they  require  expert 
projections  of  fashion;  demand  a  sus¬ 
tained,  dependable  performance  in 
providing  for  an  abundance  of  durable, 
appealing,  well-priced  apparel  and 
subsidiary  needs  —  all  of  which  is 
eventually  to  be  presented  in  a  pleas¬ 
ant  but  calculated  shopping  environ¬ 
ment  for  a  population  of  177  million. 
But  let  us  return  to — 


One  of  the  morris  choirs  advertised  in  Mocy's 
catalogue  of  1910.  The  style,  credited  to  William 
Morris,  was  part  of  the  English  "artistic  revival." 


The  Daven-o  of  1915,  one  of  Kroehter's  early  sofa-beds,  was  sold  to  the 
theme,  "One  slight  pull  on  rear  of  sect — no  loud  crashes,  thuds  or  jerks." 
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endure  were  becoming  established  for 
the  hrst  time.  Conant  Ball,  Karpen, 
Rerkey  and  Gay,  Widdicomb  and  Sligh 
were  among  the  names  appearing  in 
the  advertising  pages  of  the  time.  As 
the  mass  production  era  went  into  high 
gear,  emphasis  of  the  handful  of  better 
manufacturers  was  on  reproductions 
of  works  of  great  cabinet-makers  of 
Europe,  with  few  distinguished  Amer- 
can  designs. 

Far  outnumbering  these  craftsmen, 
who  were  attempting  to  set  standards 
for  a  young  industry,  were  many  mak¬ 
ers  turning  out  tons  of  poorly  con¬ 
structed,  tasteless  furniture  to  meet  the 
price  demand  of  the  majority  of  the 
country.  Its  style  level  could  only  be 
classed  as  “carpenter  gothic.”  As  for 
its  quality,  one  candid  merchant  ad¬ 
mitted:  “The  customer  is  lucky  if  most 
of  it  holds  together  until  the  payments 
are  finished.”  It  was  not  surprising 
that  against  this  picture  of  unscrupu¬ 
lous  competition  and  outpouring  of 
sub-standard  merchandise,  the  good 
department  stores  who  were  still  in  the 
process  of  establishing  their  own 
standards  and  personalities  did  not 
rush  into  home  furnishings. 

In  the  1910  Home.  Even  the  modest 
home  of  today  seems  lushly  furnished 
and  is  an  operational  dream  against 
the  backdrop  of  1910.  The  kitchen 
usually  contained  a  heavy  black  iron 
stove  (that  year  the  legs  were  elimi¬ 
nated  to  make  the  monster  more 
“compact”).  Accompanying  it  was  an 
oak  ice  box  with  the  drip  pan  that 
demanded  a  twice  daily  caretaker,  and 
the  wringer  attached  to  the  sink  on 
laundry  day.  The  available  cooking 
utensib  were  mainly  tin,  galvanized 
ware  or  cast  iron. 

The  bedrooms  most  often  contained 
painted  iron  beds,  simple  chests,  a 
straight  chair  and  a  shirtwaist  box. 
The  dream  of  every  woman  seems  to 


have  been  a  brass  bed  for  the  master 
bedroom.  The  first  bedroom  “suits” 
were  timidly  being  presented,  on  an 
open  stock  basis.  The  matching  wood¬ 
en  beds  presented  the  first  hints  of  the 
demise  of  the  brass  bed,  which  was  to 
take  another  10  years  to  vanish  from 
the  store  scene. 

The  dining  room  was  grand  in  mis¬ 
sion  oak,  as  the  country  was  at  the 
height  of  the  mission  rage.  The  living 
room  probably  contained  a  morris 
chair,  a  rocking  chair,  a  leather  couch 
and  a  library  table.  If  the  family  was 
culturally  inclined  or  slightly  more 
affluent,  there  would  be  a  glossy  up¬ 
right  piano  and  talking  machine.  Cre¬ 
tonnes  were  new  and  forecasting  the 
eclipse  of  the  lace  curtain. 

Products  1910:  The  first  electric 
dishwasher  was  marketed. 

The  washing  machine  appeared 
for  the  first  time  in  the  world. 

Electric  irons  were  bom,  dupli¬ 
cating  in  style  their  predeces¬ 
sor,  the  flatiron. 

The  vacuum  sweeper  was  an¬ 
nounced  with  great  enthusiasm. 

Electric  refrigerators  were  avail¬ 
able  for  a  cost  of  $600. 

Solomon  Karpen  was  awarded 
Patent  952531  for  sofa  beds. 

Emphasis  on  Price.  The  advertising 
pages  of  the  day  showed  prices  that 
make  one  long  for  the  good  old  days 
( if  they  could  accompany  today’s 
wage  structure).  Macy’s  advertised, 
in  their  August  sale,  solid  oak  dining 
tables  reduced  from  $7.24  to  $4.24, 
dining  chairs  with  cane  seats,  down  to 
97  cents  from  $1.75,  and  a  quartered 
oak  chair  with  leather  seat  for  $2.89, 
reduced  from  $3.74.  Elaborate  par¬ 
lor  arm  chairs  of  highly  polished 
mahogany  with  spring  seats  and  a 
choice  of  velour  or  tapestry  covers 
were  available  in  the  same  sale  at 
$5.94.  A  woman’s  desk  in  a  choice  of 
golden  oak,  birdseye  maple  or  curly 
birch  was  a  big  $6.94.  Box  couches 
were  available  at  $5.67.  A  seven 
piece  Early  English  style  dining  set 
was  available  at  $62.27,  which  in¬ 
cluded  the  works — buffet,  china  closet. 


B«for«  Haywood  Wokofioid  monufocturad  I 
this  hard  top  rattan  carriago  in  1910,  L 
baby  rattad  undar  a  pracarioudy  swing-  f 
ing  parasol.  Aftar  it  coma  convartibla  L 
laathar  tops  and  a  mora  tailorad  look.  C 
(Courtasy  Dasign  Rafaranca  Archivas,  Mu-  F 
saum  of  Modarn  Art,  Naw  York.)  I 

serving  table,  four  chairs,  arm  chair,  i 
Ludwig  Baumann  offered  “savings 
of  half”  in  August  of  that  year,  with  ' 
mission  rockers  going  for  $1.98,  dav-  L 
enport  beds  covered  in  royal  leather  f 
for  $22.50,  iron  beds  for  $1.98  and  i 
golden  oak  sideboards  for  $10.35.  ■ 
Abraham  &  Straus  entered  the  picture  f 
with  matting-covered  shirtwaist  boxes 
for  98  cents  and  Nottingham  lace  cur-  I 
tains  for  45  cents  to  $2.35,  or  Irish  ' 
point  lace  for  $1.85  to  $4.65.  Lino¬ 
leum  was  39  cents  a  square  yard.  Ax-  • 
minster  rugs  for  $19.50,  and  a  good  | 
Wilton  rug  for  $37.48.  Altman’s,  j 
Lord  &  Taylor  and  Sloane  contented  ( 
themselves  with  sales  of  Oriental  rugs.  ' 
What  the  merchandise  looked  like 
was  left  to  the  customer’s  imagination,  j! 
for  advertising  illustration  was  used  4 
by  very  few  stores.  From  perusal  of  ij 
the  big  mail  order  catalogues  and  the 
trade  magazines  of  the  period,  this  ^ 
was  probably  just  as  well,  for  the  fur-  | 
nishings  offered  showed  no  trace  of  a  | 
designer’s  hand.  Elements  of  beauty  j 
and  refinement  were  not  in  the  grasp 
of  the  average  family — but  credit  they 
could  have.  On  all  sides  were  offers 
of  $50  worth  of  goods  for  ■  $3  to  $4 
deposit  with  75  cents  to  $1  a  week  ( 
payments. 

In  the  Economic  Backdrop.  In  spite  | 
of  such  favorable  buys,  the  cost  of  liv-  | 
ing,  which  undoubtedly  has  been  a 
subject  of  discussion  since  man  came  I 
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Jrom  RCA.  Victor 


Newest  RCA  Victor  achievement  in  electronics 


and  furniture  craftsmanship — the  Ibrlcshire  Home 


Entertainment  Center — offers  plus  profit  for  you! 


Slide  open  the  doon  for  RCA  Victor’s  FuU-Picture  TV 
•»  (23'  overall  diagonal,  282  sq.  in.  viewable  picture) 


It’s  an  RCA  Victor  Full-Picture  TV  . . .  it’s 
Total-Sound  Stereo  .  .  .  it’s  AM/FM  radio 
...  all  in  one  fine  furniture  cabinet.  Styled 
for  those  who  want  the  finest  for  their  homes, 
it’s  a  sure  bet  for  extra  profit  for  you. 

Show  it  as  quality  furniture,  sell  it  as  a 
truly  superb  instrument — here’s  the  doable 
appeal  of  both!  Ask  your  RCA  Victor  dis¬ 
tributor  to  show  you  its  potential. 


The  Most  Trusted  Name  in  Electronics 


MOIO  COnrOMTtON  Of  AMCKICA 
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out  of  his  cave,  was  up  for  investiga¬ 
tion.  A  hearing  got  under  way  at  the 
State  House  in  Massachusetts  where 
an  executive  of  R.  H.  White  appeared 
to  testify  in  defense  of  home  furnish¬ 
ings  prices: 

“Furniture  prices  are  lower  than  10 
years  ago,  case  furniture  especially. 
The  raw  product  is  higher  but  due  to 
the  competition  of  the  Southern  fac¬ 
tories.  Grand  Rapids  and  Jamestown 
have  had  to  keep  prices  down.  Brass 
beds  are  40  per  cent  to  50  per  cent 
cheaper  than  10  years  ago  because 
they  are  made  in  this  country  instead 
of  imported.” 

He  then  presented  a  budget  for  set¬ 
ting  up  a  home  for  $500.  His  budget 
broke  down  this  way:  $50  for  the 
kitchen,  including  stove,  wringer, 
brooms  and  tin  pans — up  12  per  cent 
since  1900;  dining  room,  $80  (includ¬ 
ing  silver);  two  bedrooms,  $165,  a 
saving  of  19  per  cent  in  the  same  dec¬ 
ade;  parlor  and  living  room  furniture, 
$100;  carpets,  rugs,  oilcloth  and  mat¬ 
ting,  $165,  25  per  cent  to  30  per 
cent  up.  The  entire  package  up  five 
per  cent  in  the  10-year  period.  The 
reaction  of  the  furniture  market  to 
this  budget  was:  “Manufacturers  could 
and  should  get  more  money  for  their 
product.” 

The  year  produced  its  own  set  of 
concerns — the  introduction  of  the  au¬ 
tomobile  was  arousing  fears.  On  the 
horizon  there  was  the  first  hint  of  the 
electrical  appliance  industry  that  was 
to  become  such  a  formidable  competi¬ 
tor  for  the  home  dollar.  The  mail  order 
houses,  syndicate  buying,  and  borax 
makers  were  deterring  any  great  for¬ 
ward  strides  in  styling.  These  factors 
were  to  affect  the  entire  aecade. 

The  year  ended  with  a  sober  note, 
that  the  disappearance  of  parasols 
from  baby  carriages  had  thrown  out 
of  employment  a  considerable  number 
of  parasol  makers  in  New  England. 


Babies  now  snoozed  under  solid  tops 
by  Heywood  Wakefield. 

As  the  decade  progressed,  momen¬ 
tous  events  in  the  world  interrupted 
the  procession  of  industry.  The  war  in 
Europe  was  hailed  as  “the  chance  of 
a  lifetime  for  American  industry.”.  .  . 
“Seek  the  customers  of  the  houses  who 
are  engaged  in  the  war. .  .  .  Invade  the 
countries  who  are  not  at  war.” 

In  the  factories  emphasis  was  on 
patent  devices — morris  chairs  with  re¬ 
clining  backs,  in-a-door  beds,  and  all 
variations  of  sofa  beds.  Meanwhile, 
in  the  department  store,  the  major 
cares  were  how  to  combat  the  mail 
order  houses  and  how  to  balance  credit 
operations,  and  maintain  a  single  price 
system  against  the  wild  offers  of  the 
borax  dealers. 


PEACE  WITH  PROMISES:  THE  20s 

THE  END  of  the  war  brought  great 
optimism.  From  the  home  furnishings 
trade  came  such  high-flown  statements 
as:  “In  the  new  era  of  revived  pros¬ 
perity,  we  will  easily  make  up  time  by 
going  ahead  twice  as  fast.  We  will 
have  keener  pleasure  in  making  homes 
of  a  victorious  democracy  more  com¬ 
fortable  and  more  cheerful  than  ever, 
with  good  home  furnishings.”  These 
dreams  of  plenty  were  not  to  material¬ 
ize,  however,  for  several  years. 

The  Bright  Flash.  First  to  get  off  the 
ground  was  the  youngest  industry, 
electrical  appliances.  The  business 
community  was  emphasizing  “bright¬ 
ening  up  for  the  boys’  return,”  with 
pleas  for  splurges  of  electric  light  in 
every  city.  Seventy-two  per  cent  of  the 
houses  were  now  within  reach  of  elec¬ 
trical  current. 

In  the  years  1910  to  1920,  popula¬ 
tion  had  increased  15  per  cent  and 
servants  had  decreased  20  per  cent. 
The  stage  was  set  for  a  tremendous 
expansion  in  a  totally  new  era  of  con¬ 
sumer  product.  Dozens  of  new  prod¬ 
ucts  that  had  been  a  gleam  in  the 
inventor’s  eye  for  the  past  decade 
sprang  into  active  roles — sewing  ma¬ 


chines,  vacuum  cleaners,  washing  ma¬ 
chines,  electric  irons,  fans,  dishwash¬ 
ers,  electric  ranges,  water  heaters,  and 
refrigerators  poured  out.  The  labori¬ 
ous  tasks  of  women  were  now  to  be 
taken  over  by  the  new  magic.  The 
farmer  was  being  exhorted  to  lighten 
his  chores  with  electrical  water  sys¬ 
tems,  milkers,  pumps,  churns  and  sepa¬ 
rators.  Excitement  was  high,  fran¬ 
chises  were  available  easily  and  new 
outlets  were  opening!  [ 

Of  them  all,  the  washing  machine 
was  creating  the  most  hysteria.  “Wash¬ 
ing  machines  are  the  rage,  after  the 
centuries  from  stones  through  wood  j 
and  zinc  tubs  to  the  wringer  in  the 
kitchen  sink.”  As  if  it  was  not  enough 
that  a  machine  could  wash  clothes. 
Haag  introduced  one  that  promised 
even  greater  help — “pump  water, 
freeze  ice  cream,  churn  butter  and 
make  itself  useful  in  many  other 
ways.” 

The  washing  machine  people  crowed. 
“If  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  depres¬ 
sion,  we  don’t  know  it.  The  nation 
may  he  punchy  and  strike-bound,  but 
it’s  clean  and  strictly  modern  in  its 
cleanliness.”  Factories  were  working 
to  capacity,  record  orders  poured  in 
from  dealers.  ABC  made  headlines 
with  a  record  35-car  train  consigned 
to  Washer  Wilson  in  Los  Angeles. 
The  carloads  made  their  bannered  way 
across  the  country  like  a  circus  train. 
Smaller  trainloads  to  other  areas  were 
common.  Sales  in  1923  reached  612.- 
084  units.  While  this  seems  tiny  by 
today’s  figures  it  was  the  first  heavy 
appliance  to  catch  on  and  well  merited 
the  excitement. 

The  other  two  items  gathering  cus¬ 
tomer  dollars  were  equally  practical — 
the  vacuum  cleaner  and  the  electric 
iron.  Sales  of  sweepers  jumped  from 
370,000  in  1918  to  1,024,167  in  1920, 
and  continued  their  upward  climb 
steadily,  slowed  only  by  war  and  two 
depressions,  to  set  a  new  high  in  1959 
of  3,425,000  units.  In  1920,  2,500,000 
electric  irons  were  produced.  They 
maintained  a  steadily  growing  increase 
— with  a  spectacular  jump  caused  by 
the  automatic  iron  in  1946 — through 
1948  to  a  production  point  of  nine 
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In  1918,  wh«n  Laundaratta  Manufacturing  Company  designad  a  wringar  separata  from  the  washer,  it  wos 
considered  a  great  step  forward.  (Courtesy  of  Electrical  Merchandising.)  Today  the  trend  is  to  combination 
washer-dryers.  Looking  ahead  to  1970,  Whirlpool  Corporation  conceives  of  completely  automatic  home  launder¬ 
ing  and  dry  cleaning  as  sketched  above.  Dirty  clothes  are  put  into  the  hamper,  which  is  open  in  the  draw¬ 
ing.  They  are  automatically  sorted,  washed,  dried,  folded  and  resorted.  Finished  garments  move  on  a  belt  in 
boskets  to  the  top  of  the  counter.  Clothes  to  be  dry  cleaned  are  merely  hung  in  ttha  cabinet  of  the  Auto 
Dry  Clean.  Appliances  are  controlled  by  words  spoken  into  the  Voice  Command,  next  to  the  Dry  Cleon, 
or  by  knobs  and  buttons,  next  to  the  hamper. 


This  1909  Walker  dishwasher, 
later  acquired  and  developed 
by  Hotpoint,  is  believed  to  be 
the  First  dishwasher  produced 
in  the  United  States.  It  sold 
for  $S0.  In  1913  on  electric 
motor  was  attached,  elifninat- 
ing  the  hand  crank. 


store  merchandising  policies. 

The  decade  drew  to  a  close  with  the 
competitive  forces  in  complete  opposi¬ 
tion  —  the  power  company  featuring 
beautiful  displays,  home  demonstra¬ 
tions,  economists,  cooking  schools, 
free  trials,  gifts  and  high-pressure  sell¬ 
ing;  the  department  stores  stubbornly 
holding  their  position  of  attempting  to 
sell  at  lower  list  prices  without  home 
demonstrations,  free  trials  and  such. 
Sales  were  booming  and  added  appli¬ 
ances  were  beginning  to  roll. 


million  a  year,  then  dropped  back 
gradually  to  their  1920  level  in  1956. 

Radio  was  just  at  the  start  of  its 
spectacular  success,  tuning  in  with 
60,000  units  in  1922,  to  rise  to  a  wave 
of  sound  in  12  million  homes  by  1930. 

True  to  the  usual  pattern,  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  upper  income  families 
for  these  marvels  were  quickly  satiat¬ 
ed.  By  1924,  the  families  of  mechanics 
and  factory  workers  were  clamoring 
for  the  new  necessities.  Labor  organ¬ 
izations  were  pushing  wages  up,  there 
was  growing  opportunity  for  time  pay¬ 
ments.  The  demand  zoomed  upward. 


had  appeared  to  be  given  away  as 
“education,”  while  sweeper  rental 
clubs  were  organized  by  the  stores  to 
woo  the  women  into  trying  the  new 
“broom.” 

S.  J.  Ryan,  a  former  department 
store  executive,  writing  in  Electrical 
Merchandising,  had  this  to  say:  “There 
is  no  possibility  of  department  stores 
taking  a  more  prominent  part  in  the 
picture  unless  the  average  executive  is 
more  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic,  humanitarian,  and  good  will 
building  value  of  appliances.  His  cur¬ 
rent  attitude,  born  of  bitter  experience, 
is  that  merchandising  of  electrical  ap¬ 
pliances  does  not  yield  a  profit.” 

Behind  all  this  reluctance  was  a 
solid  core  of  resistance  caused  by  a 
conflict  in  merchandising  policies.  The 
department  store  heads  had  a  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  business.  The  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  getting  trained  personnel, 
necessary  use  of  outside  salesmen,  re¬ 
sale  merchandise,  all  were  distasteful 
problems.  The  “customer  is  always 
right”  principle  worked  against  them 
on  service  problems.  The  appliance 
manufacturer  on  his  side  had  an  equal 
lack  of  understanding  of  department 


Improved  Styling.  In  the  home  fur¬ 
nishings  departments  all  was  rosy  at 
last.  By  1922  the  great  building  boom 
was  in  gear — the  year  was  to  end  with 
$2,957,000,000  of  construction,  up 
$1,186,000  over  1921. 

The  conversation  that  accompanies 
“trading  up”  in  a  prosperous  era  was 
everywhere.  The  mood  of  the  day 
among  better  retailers  was,  “Let  the 
slogan  he  how  good,  not  how  cheap.” 
There  was  much  emphasis  on  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  home  on  character.  John 
Smyth  was  quoted  as  saying,  “Previ¬ 
ously  only  the  wealthy  could  afford 
well-designed  things.  Today  every 


Department  Store  Lethargy.  In  all 

this  gold  rush,  the  department  store 
was  notably  absent.  As  late  as  1929, 
appliances  were  still  distributed  pri¬ 
marily  through  power  companies,  spe¬ 
cialty  and  manufacturers’  sales  forces, 
electrical  dealers,  hardware  stores,  and 
lastly,  department  stores.  There  was 
much  criticism  by  department  store 
executives  of  the  costly  methods  of 
distribution  being  used,  and  the  high- 
pressure  selling  methods.  There  was 
still  resistance  to  many  electrical  gad¬ 
gets  and  it  was  noted  that  electric  irons 
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Th«  Popular  Dotigns.  More  of  the 
upper  income  customers  were  being 
attracted  to  the  department  stores  be¬ 
cause  of  their  decorator-oriented  mer¬ 
chandise;  but  it  was  not  a  very  firm 
relationship.  Traditionally,  the  cri¬ 
teria  of  selection  of  the  wealthy  are 
newness,  exclusivity,  and  conspicuous 
elegance.  Hence,  their  loyalty  to  any 
one  trend  is  short-lived.  Their  fur¬ 
nishings  choices  change  swiftly  with 
any  innovation,  and  have  very  little 
influence  on  the  ways  of  living  of  the 
great  middle  class.  At  this  period, 
despite  a  cursory  flirtation  with  de¬ 
partment  stores,  better  business  was 
firmly  in  the  hands  of  decorators,  high- 
priced  galleries,  and  antique  importers 
of  the  French  &  Co.  type.  They  still 
looked  to  Europe  as  the  source  of  all 
things  superior  and  elegant,  so  that 
their  department  store  expenditures 
and  their  style  influence  were  only  a 
froth  on  the  wave  of  development. 

The  real  undertow  holding  back  im¬ 
provement  in  style  and  taste  was  the 
tremendous  outpouring  of  borax  fur¬ 
niture.  Accompanying  this  were  tons 
of  beaded  lamp  shades,  heavily  framed 
Maxfield  Parrish  reproductions,  a  ple¬ 
thora  of  polychrome  geegaws,  all  pro¬ 
duced  by  opportunists  bred  of  the 
building  boom.  Distress  prices,  un¬ 
known  brands,  instalment  junk  was 
growing. 

Original  styles  were  few  during  the 
decade.  The  Spanish  trend  came  and 
went  almost  as  fast  as  the  Florida 
building  boom  that  inspired  it.  The 
immediate  response  to  Early  Ameri¬ 
can,  however,  was  sufficient  to  alert  a 
trained  observer  that  here  might  be 
a  strong  trend  in  the  making. 

The  main  currents  of  development 
moved  in  their  almost  immutable,  de¬ 
liberate  way.  The  durability  of  a  good 
idea  was  apparent  to  anyone  with  a 
long  memory.  Thousands  of  inquiries 
came  into  ft’e  Davenport  Bed  Associ¬ 
ation — “not  only  because  of  the  hous¬ 
ing  shortages,  but  from  homes  of  the 
wealthy,  the  middle  class,  and  the 
farmer.”  This  new-old  style  was  her¬ 
alded  as  the  “greatest  opportunity  in 
the  industry  in  years,  one  in  which  all 
merchants  in  the  United  States  could 


carefully' selected  stock  contains  faith¬ 
ful  reproductions  of  the  master  de¬ 
signers.” 

The  work  done  by  the  pace-setters 
and  innovators  in  the  first  part  of  the 
century  was  beginning  to  show  effects. 
People  who  had  contented  themselves 
with  the  idea  of  one  set  of  “pine-deal” 
furniture  for  a  lifetime  were  seized 
with  the  postwar  frenzy  of  renovation 
and  rehabilitation. 

The  department  stores  and  fine  fur¬ 
niture  stores  were  in  the  forefront  of 
offering  assistance  to  the  customer  in 
realizing  her  new  “home  beautiful.” 

Decorators,  who  before  had  been 
available  only  to  wealthy  patrons, 
were  added  to  store  staffs.  Their 
advent  was  greeted  with  mixed  feel¬ 
ings.  One  merchant’s  description  was 
indicative  of  the  underlying  resistance 
to  this  new  turn:  “Every  woman  whose 
marriage  doesn’t  turn  out  right  then 
becomes  an  ‘interior  decorator’.”  For- 
tunatelv  all  store  heads  did  not  take 
this  reactionary  attitude.  The  Society 
of  Decorators  was  formed  to  raise 
standards  and  write  a  code  of  ethics, 
similar  to  the  architects.  Their  pre¬ 
mise  was  a  little  too  high  flown  to  pro¬ 
mote  understanding  with  hard-headed 
merchandise  men.  They  defined  a 
decorator  as  “a  designer  who  plans 
her  interiors  as  does  a  painter  the 
composition  of  his  picture.” 

Despite  these  opposing  poles,  a 
liaison  was  made  that  became  of 
mutual  benefit  and  a  help  to  the  con¬ 
sumer.  Everywhere  stores  were  open¬ 
ing  model  rooms,  and  building  actual 
model  houses  on  their  selling  floors 
to  portray  the  new  idea  of  an  integ¬ 
rated,  tasteful  home.  They  followed 
the  cue  of  such  leaders  as  Wanamaker, 
Jordan  Marsh,  Marshall  Field  and 
others  who  had  originated  this  idea 
10  to  15  years  previously.  Ludwig 
Baumann  presented  their  “Villa  Artis¬ 
tic”  plan  to  the  leading  magazines  and 
decorators.  It  was  a  most  ambitious 
plan  for  a  permanent  home  with 
changing  sets,  to  be  designed  by  lead¬ 
ing  artists,  writers,  teachers  and  deco¬ 
rators,  the  plans  of  which  would  be 
available  for  better  dealers  throughout 
the  entire  country. 


Thonat  remained  true  to  the  simple  bent 
wood  pattern  that  produced  a  bast  seller 
in  1910  and  introduced  this  elegantly 
clean  example  of  design,  which  was 
honored  in  the  Organic  Design  Show  of 
1941.  (Courtesy  Design  Reference  Archives, 
Museum  of  Modern*  Art,  New  York.) 


share.” 

The  automatic  comfort  chair — sired 
by  the  morris  chair — was  very  much 
in  evidence,  forecasting  today’s  solid 
seller,  the  lounger.  The  cedar  chest, 
outgrowth  of  the  shirtwaist  box,  also 
was  coveted  by  millions. 

Period  furniture  which  began  to  ap¬ 
pear  before  World  War  I  was  the  dom¬ 
inant  influence,  with  Queen  Anne  and 
Tudor  the  most  important.  The  vogue 
was  painted  bedroom  furniture,  the 
more  expensive  being  elaborately 
trimmed  with  gilt  and  polychrome. 


Retail  Advertising.  The  advertising 
presentations  of  home  furnishings  had 
improved  slightly,  but  were  in  no  way 
equal  to  offerings  of  the  fashion  world. 
They  were  still  stiff  and  colorless. 

August  sales  of  the  department 
stores  in  1925  showed  painted  bed¬ 
room  sets  for  $333  reduced  from  $666; 
three-piece  mohair  living  room  sets  at 
$385  reduced  from  $475;  Cogswell 
chairs,  a  refinement  of  Mr.  Morris’ 
design,  were  important  at  $39.50;  in¬ 
laid  linoleum  was  $1.50  to  $1.75  a 
yard. 

In  spite  of  booming  business  and  a 
great,  general  feeling  of  prosperity,  it 
is  obvious  that  all  this  outpouring  of 
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merchainiise  was  still  unattainable 
by  sizable  portions  of  the  market. 
Prices  had  risen  much  faster  than  in¬ 
come.  The  average  wage  of  the  manu¬ 
facturing  worker  had  risen  from  $10 
lo  approximately  $25  a  week.  Per 
capita  annual  income  stood  at  $682. 
With  the  new  lure  of  cars  and  major 
appliances,  the  share  of  available,  dis¬ 
posable  income  for  home  furnishings 
was  still  in  the  squeeze. 

Along  with  the  strong  competition 
from  borax  merchants,  there  was  con¬ 
cern  and  awareness  of  the  power  in 
mail-order  chains.  Montgomery  Ward 
devoted  68  pages  in  the  1929  catalogue 
to  furniture,  floor  coverings,  and  bed¬ 
ding;  and  several  pages  featured  stoves 
-with  forecasts  of  larger  space  allot¬ 
ment  for  the  following  years.  Retail¬ 
ers  were  advised  to  take  up  carrying 
charge  plans  of  credit  selling — “as 
soon  as  mail  orders  hit  your  communi¬ 
ty,  because  of  cash  and  time  terms 
quoted  in  the  catalogues.” 

In  the  20s:  Art  Moderne  was  intro¬ 
duced  in  1928. 

The  American  Wing  opened  at 
the  Metropolitan  Museum. 

The  first  important  showing  of 
Danish  furniture  and  textiles 
occurred. 


1930-45:  CRISIS  THROUGH  WAR 

THE  JANUARY  1930  pre-market  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  trade  papers  were  filled 
with  bold  statements:  “1929  business 
was  good;  1930  it  will  be  better!  No 
more  than  three  per  cent  of  the  people 
were  heavy  market  losers.  It  cannot 
affect  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the 
market.”  Buyers  were  encouraged 
with:  “Who  is  running  this  country? 
The  few  speculators,  or  the  people  who 
own,  manage,  produce,  and  consume? 
Co  to  the  market  with  adequate  cash 
in  your  pocket,  courage  in  your  heart, 
common  sense  in  your  head.  Business 
is  active  and  volume  is  good.”  Presi¬ 
dent  Hoover  called  in  leaders  of  the 
industry  and  retailers  to  reassure 
them. 

The  recriminations  were  soon  to 
start.  Manufacturers  accused  retailers 
of  taking  advantage  of  them  in  cancel¬ 
ling  large  contracts,  forcing  the  manu¬ 
facturers  to  take  price  cuts,  and  then 
replacing  the  orders  at  lower  prices. 
Both  sides  were  in  a  state  of  shock 
and  fighting  for  survival. 

Appliances  in  Department  Stores.  At 

this  point,  the  department  stores  were 
literally  seduced  into  the  full  partici¬ 


a 


Whan  Marcal  Brauar  datigned  this  reclining  chair  in  the  30t,  utilizing  the 
new  bant  woods,  he,  like  Thonet  (photo  on  opposite  page),  hod  undoubtedly 
been  exploring  the  post.  Its  lines  ore  quite  identical  with  reclining  chairs 
that  appeared  in  the  recent  Art  Nouveau  Show  at  the  Museum  of  Modern 
Art  which  showed  the  living  patterns  of  the  late  1890s.  (Courtesy  Design 
Reference  Archives,  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York.) 


pation  of  the  appliance  business. 
Manufacturers,  desperate  over  the  in¬ 
ability  of  small  stores  to  pay  for 
merchandise,  stormed  the  department 
stores  as  the  only  people  able  to  absorb 
the  cutbacks.  Surprisingly,  major  ap¬ 
pliances  weathered  the  storm  better 
than  any  part  of  the  industry.  The  con¬ 
sumer  could  evidently  rationalize  the 
purchase  because  of  the  need  for 
thrift  and  doing  all  her  own  work. 
Refrigerators  had  their  biggest  year  to 
date  in  1931;  they  dipped  only  slight¬ 
ly  in  1932  and  returned  strong  in 
1933.  Irons  and  washing  machines 
dipped  only  in  1932.  Electric  ranges, 
which  were  still  far  from  peak  demand, 
dropped  production  in  half  for  the 
years  1932-33,  but  came  back  stead¬ 
ily  in  1934.  (Electric  clocks,  perhaps 
because  most  everyone  was  getting  up 
earlier  at  that  time,  took  little  notice 
of  the  gloom.) 

By  1935  the  tune  had  changed. 
Trade  sources  reported  “better  depart¬ 
ment  stores  are  lining  up  on  the  con¬ 
structive  side  of  the  business.”  The 
development  of  ironers  introduced  the 
home-laundry  idea.  The  stores  were 
humming  with  laundry  specialists  and 
cooking  teachers.  The  power  compan¬ 
ies  were  cooperating  with  the  stores 
because  rate  cuts  had  made  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  build  domestic  current  loads. 
A  change  in  F.H.A.  regulations  made 
wiring  more  feasible.  It  looked  as 
if  department  stores  were  finally  “with 
it.” 

But  soon  the  complaints  and  alarms 
started  again.  The  department  stores, 
which  had  been  so  welcome  when  they 
were  the  only  available  market,  had 
greatly  expanded  the  business  with 
strong  promotional  efforts. 

Now  criticisms  flew:  “The  only 
strength  of  department  stores  is  in 
their  big  buying  power,  their  promo¬ 
tion  of  off-brands  and  quantity  pur¬ 
chases  of  closeouts,  their  unfair  por¬ 
tions  of  co-op  money,  and  their  credit 
setups.  There  is  a  lamentable  tenden¬ 
cy  of  the  department  store  salesman 
to  sell  the  lowest  price  out  of  inertia.” 

The  department  stores  had  their 
complaints  too.  They  wanted  bigger 
discounts  for  acting  as  dealers*  show- 
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Only  from  f  \ 
Magnavox... 


SMCTACULAK  9T**  ALL-iNCLUUVi  STCREO  TMEATRC — All  the  latest  Ma^navox  electronic  achieve¬ 


ments  in  magnificent  furniture:  27"  Chromatic  TV;  FM/AM  radio;  famous  Imperial  Record 


Player  that  lets  records  and  Diamond  stylus  last  a  lifetime  of  normal  play.  In  hne  woods,  $793. 


Now,  sell  pictures  almost  half-again  as 
large  as  today’s  23"  sets  ...  In  cabinets 
that  take  up  no  more  wall  space  I 

Magnavox,  who  pioneered  the  plienoinenally  successful  .Stereo  Thea¬ 
tre,  now  brings  Magnavox  dealers  another  great  Magnavox  exclusive!  27" 
TV’  models  at  prices  of  comparable  23"  sets!  With  400  square  inches 


of  picture,  they  have  about  l30  square  inches  more  ihanr^^^^ 
widely  publicized  new  23"  models.  The  huge  screen, 
filtered  for  increased  picture  depth  and  clarity,  makes  a 
taking  difference  in  realism.  Available  in  a  complete  line  of2|r=7'' 
styles — ranging  from  the  Spectacular  .Stereo  Theatre  27  dowL^,;^' 
a  27"  console — they  give  Magnavox  dealers  another  big,  compyt 
tivc  advantage  .  .  .  another  exclusive  profit  opportunity.  ( 


SNCTACULAR  IT — Magnapower  Gold  Seal 
Chassis,  3  Magnavox  High  Fidelity  Speak¬ 
ers,  Chromatic  optical  filter,  several  beau¬ 
tiful  finishes.  In  mahogany,  $359.50. 


THE  SPECTACULAR  PLAYHOUSE  ST  with  separate 
FMradio,4Magnavox  high  fidclityspeakers,  Mag¬ 
napower  Gold  Seal  Chassis,  Chromatic  filter. 
In  selected  fine  woods.  In  mahogany,  $399.50. 


THE  SPECTACULAR  PLAYHOUSE  97  in 

traditional  stvling.  In  mahoganv, 
$419.50. 

*  Diagonal  measan 
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another  reason  why 
Magnavox  is  the 
Industry’s  most 
[)rohtable  franchise! 


OmONAL  MAQNAVOX  RCMOTE  TUNING  FOR  EXTRA  PROFITS  I 

Available  with  all  models  shown  lielow,  it  gives  “at  the  set”  con¬ 
trol  from  anywhere  in  room.  Fits  in  hand,  yet  lets  viewer  select 
channels,  adjust  volume  or  turn  set  on  or  off  from  his  easy  chair. 
FM  RAOlO  DOUSLES  LISTENING  PLEASURE.  (Included  on  all 
.Spectacular  Playhouse  models.)  Operates  independently  when 
TV  is  turned  off.  Brings  to  FM  music  a  tonal  quality  far  superior 
to  average  FM  radio  because  it  uses  acoustically  perfected 
.Magnavo.x  cabinet  and  all  4  Magnavox  high  fidelity  speakers. 


reasons  why  the  Magnavox  Way  is  the 
industry's  most  profitable  franchise 


1.  Mat^navox  ihr  luirnlxT 

of  dcairrx  in  each  market. 

2.  Fhe  top  Magnavox  dralerN 
rant^e  from  SlWftMH)  to  S’.fMHMMX) 
at  full  list  unci  full  profit. 

3.  Magnavox  provid<‘s  profit  mar* 
gins  up  to  20^'  liitrher  than  com* 
|)eiition. 

4.  Magnavox  gu.irds  your  mar¬ 
gins  against  disc(Hiniers-~no  vi¬ 
rions  prire-<  titling. 


5.  Magnavox  list  prices — actual 
s<*liing  prices — are  from  20^J>  to 

lower  ihancomparahle  mexi- 
els  in  other  brands. 

6.  M  agnavox  is  the  pri^lige  line 
that  M'lls  in  volume. 

7.  Pnxiuet  supcTiority.  demon¬ 
strable  |XTformance»  style  selec¬ 
tion  and  \alu4*  make  Magnavox 
oul.s(‘ll  all  other  brands  in  fran¬ 
chised  stores. 


T  in  ||  THt  SMCTACULAR  PLAYHOUSE  37  in 

any,  g  Danish  modern  stvlinu-  Several  fine 
M  "oods.  S435. 
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0  QUALITY  TCLCVISION 


The  Magnavox  Company,  precision  electronic  equipment  for  industry  and  defense 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 


rooms,  more  advertising  money  for 
acting  as  their  smaller  competitors’ 
advertising  agency.  The  independent 
dealers  were  nipping  at  their  heels 
with  price  cutting,  outside  selling,  cus¬ 
tomer  lists  growing  out  of  their  repair 
business.  The  honeymoon  was  over! 


Furnitur*  Picks  Up.  Up  in  the  furniture 
departments  the  gloom  was  beginning 
to  lift.  Prices  had  turned  down  enough 
to  encourage  buying.  The  demand  for 
18th  century  was  at  its  full.  Among 
the  young  customers  starting  life 
on  post-depression  curtailed  incomes, 
early  American,  “cottage  type”  maple 
was  becoming  the  rage.  In  the  ads  of 
the  mid-30s.  New  York  stores  were 
offering  Kent  Coffey  maple  bedroom 
sets  for  $85,  and  Macy’s  offered  hard 
rock  maple  three-piece  sets  as  low 
as  $49. 

The  big  master  dining  room  furni¬ 
ture  was  on  the  wane  with  the  arrival 
of  the  more  compact  house  and  dining 
alcoves. 

All  over  the  furniture  scene,  other 
developments  were  under  way  that 
promised  a  more  interesting  life  for 
the  consumer.  Modem,  after  its  first 
and  almost  disastrous  presentations  in 
the  late  20s,  had  arrived  by  1935. 
Macy’s  announced  that  their  modern 
department  was  due  for  immediate 
expansion  “because  of  the  phenomenal 
success  it  is  enjoying.”  Many  other 
stores  were  contracting  traditional  sec¬ 
tions  to  make  way  for  modern. 

The  concept  of  the  home  as  a  series 
of  coordinated  rooms  was  being  born. 
Macy’s  Forward  House,  Altman’s 
Young  Homemaker  group  and  Wana- 
maker’s  Start-a-Home  group  were  all 
strong  influences  in  the  merchandising 
world.  With  the  new  emphasis  on 
thrift.  Budget  Home  Advisory  Serv¬ 
ices,  free  decorating  advice  and  model 
budget  homes  were  used  to  encourage 
young  people  to  dare  to  set  up  homes. 


Among  th«  first  of  tha  variationt  on  tho  thama  of  dasigning  modular  groupings  for 
tha  smollar  housa  was  tha  abova  by  Saarinan  &  Eamas,  which  was  disptayad  in 
tha  Modarn  Musaum's  Organic  Dasign  Show  1941.  Tho  dining  tablo  could  oxtand  to 
92  inchas  with  tha  usa  of  matal  axtansion  arms.  (Courtosy  Dasign  Rofaranco  Archivos, 
Musaum  of  Modarn  Art,  Now  York.) 


cessful  designs  in  bent  plywood.  Don¬ 
ald  Deskey,  Gilbert  Rohde,  along  with 
Breuer,  had  produced  an  exciting  idea 
— unit  furniture  for  20th  century  stor¬ 
age  use.  Both  Saarinen  and  Fames 
were  working  on  revolutionary  ideas — 
structural  shells,  consisting  of  layers 
of  plastic,  glue  and  wood  veneers  in 
three  dimensional  form.  They  also  did 
the  most  advanced  work  of  the  period 
in  the  use  of  thin  foam  rubber. 

It  was  the  most  creative  period  that 
this  country  had  experienced.  Con¬ 
cepts  of  American  taste  were  being 
born.  The  designers  worked  with  Euro¬ 
pean  thought  but  gave  it  independent 
expression  instead  of  slavishly  copying 
it  as  in  the  entire  preceding  period. 
The  individual  American  style  was 
emerging  in  draperies,  table  appoint¬ 
ments,  etc.  The  Museum  of  Modem 


From  this  pionoor  •xploration  of  tho  utos  of 
plywood  and  foam  rubber,  designed  by  the 
talented  Saarinen  &  Eames  in  the  1930s,  come 
the  multiplicity  of  copies  we  see  today.  (Courtesy 
Design  Reference  Archives,  Museum  of  Modern 
Art,  New  York.) 


Avante  Garde  Doings.  As  if  the  overly 
spendthrift  era  of  the  20s  and  the 
shock  of  the  depression  had  triggered 
creativity  and  the  desire  for  a  new 
world,  both  in  Europe  and  America 
young  designers,  who  were  to  be  the 
greats  of  the  postwar  period,  were 
emerging  with  totally  new  concepts. 

LeCorbusier,  Marcel  Breuer  and 
Mies  van  der  Rohe  had  produced 
chairs  utilizing  for  the  first  time  the 
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IS  your  customer 


economy-minded  ? 


•aclical? 


style-conscious  ? 


Whatever  your  customer  wants  in  upholstered 
furniture,  urethane  foam  best  meets  her  pref¬ 
erences  .  .  .  gives  you  the  most  to  sell! 

Good  appearance?  Urethane’s  versatility,  tailor- 
ability  and  ease  of  handling  in  production  per¬ 
mits  attractive  innovations  in  both  contempo¬ 
rary  and  period  styling. 

Comfort?  Urethane’s  controlled  resilience  pro¬ 
vides  firm  but  gentle  support  without  annoying 
“fight-back”  so  often  associated  with  other 
foams  used  in  cushioning. 


Long  wear,  easy  care?  Urethane  never  loses  its 
shape,  won’t  sag,  lump  up,  shred,  crumble  or 
disintegrate.  Fabrics  can  be  spot-cleaned  with¬ 
out  harming  the  foam.  Cushions  never  need 
“flufiing”,  weltlines  stay  in  place. 

But  for  all  these  benefits,  urethane  foam  costs 
no  more  .  . .  and  often  costs  less  for  comparable 
quality  and  styling! 

You  can  get  all  the  salesmaking  facts  about  ure¬ 
thane  foam  in  these  six  booklets  .  .  .  available 
free  I  Use  the  coupon  below. 


to  make  the  sale 


Natioaal  Anilina  Oivisiaa 

Allied  Chemical  Corporation 
40  Rector  Street  New  York  6,  N.Y. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  copies  of  ttw  six  booklets 
shown  here  and  a  quantity-order  blank  for  our  use: 


«ewrim«i  colled  palyadiar  imd  eriiar  chemicol  ar  trode  noma*,  is  a 


NATIONAL  ANILINE  DIVISION 

40  RECTOR  STREET,  NEW  YORK  6,  N.  V. 
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AMERICAN  VISCOSE  CORPORATION,  360  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  1,  N.Y. 
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Harvard  Business  Bureau  in  1926  were 
beginning  to  bring  the  true  facts  into 
general  consciousness  and  to  confirm 
that  this  was  more  or  less  a  universal 
situation. 

Many  cures  were  advanced.  “Furni¬ 
ture  must  be  selected  with  more  care!”  income  explosion 

.  .  .  “Markup  must  be  maintained.”  out  of  the  city  oc 

.  .  .  “Movement  of  merchandise  must  taneously.  There 

be  watched  more  closely.”  .  .  .  “We  most  dynamic  a 

must  sell  better  merchandise.”  .  .  .  available,  but  als 

“Management  interest  is  needed.”  spending  amount 

And  on  the  critical  side:  “There  products  ready  to  satisfy  that  demand, 

is  too  much  sale  merchandise.”  .  .  . 

“We  are  educating  customers  in  Boom  in  Appliances.  Major  house- 

taste,  maintaining  decorators  and  styl-  hold  appliances  were  first  to  leave  the 

ists  and  still  searching  the  market  for  starting  gate.  Whether  to  furnish  their 

cheaper  and  lower  trade  merchandise  new  homes  or  to  replace  antique  equip- 

that  offers  nothing  but  loss!”  These  ment  that  had  just  managed  to  limp 

words  re-read  in  1960  have  a  haunt-  through  the  war,  almost  everyone  was 

ing  sound.  interested  in  one  appliance  or  another. 

Suddenly  the  lights  went  out  and  Refrigerators  which  had  had  their 
the  dreams  and  the  problems  were  all  glamour  run  in  the  30s  and  had 
shoved  into  the  same  drawer.  reached  the  magic  million  in  sales  in 


WITH  THE  return  of  peace  came  tb 
furious  interest  in  homes  that  we  all 


migratke 


department  stores  have  gained  their 
point,  and  now  are  considered  as  one 
of  the  two  main  channels  of  distribu¬ 
tion,  the  other  being  the  instalment  or 
borax  store.” 

In  spite  of  all  this  style  development 
and  a  growing  share  of  business  for 
department  stores,  a  disturbing  fact 
was  becoming  apparent.  The  stores 
were  not  making  a  profit  on  home  fur¬ 
nishings.  The  24th  Convention  of 
NRDGA  devoted  a  session  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  and  presented  these  poor  perform¬ 
ance  figures:  gross  margin  36.5  per 
cent,  operating  expense  43.5  per  cent. 
Many  individuals  had  suspected  this, 
but  the  first  reliable  statistics  by  the 
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It  is  a  long  50  yoart  from  this  1910  od  of  Mocy's  with  its  heavy  hondod  typo  and  price  handling  to 
the  elegantly  mounted  and  illustrated  1960  presentation  of  Polono.  toth  ran  in  the  New  York  Times. 
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1933,  started  their  upward  climb  with 
over  2,100,000  units  in  1946,  jumped 
to  a  fantastic  6,200,000  during  the 
maniacal  scare  buying  of  1950  (evi¬ 
dently  no  one  could  face  the  idea  of 
another  war  with  the  annoyance  of 
souring  milk  and  wilting  vegetables). 
Refrigerators  then  slowed  down  to  a 
steady  three  and  a  half  to  four  million 
yearly  rate  for  the  balance  of  the  dec¬ 
ade  with  only  modest  increase  in  price 
—indeed  far  less  increase  in  price 
than  the  improvement  in  product  may 
have  merited. 

Washers  started  off  at  about  the 
same  two  million  rate,  but  jumped 
only  to  four  million  in  1950,  a  figure 
they  had  already  hit  in  1948,  and  then 
settled  down  to  a  rate  between  three 
and  a  half  and  four  million  a  year. 

Some  of  the  newer  contenders  took 
a  little  more  time  to  get  under  way. 
Water  heaters,  that  had  been  proceed¬ 
ing  by  fits  and  starts  since  1935,  fin¬ 


ally  hit  the  million  mark  in  1947  and 
1948,  but  then  dropped  back  to  the 
700,000  mark.  Air  conditioners,  which 
had  shown  up  very  shyly  in  1936  when 
five  thousand  units  were  sold,  took  un¬ 
til  1953  to  convince  a  million  families 
that  they  were  indispensable.  In  the 
meantime,  all  manner  of  small  appli¬ 
ances  were  appearing  or  reappearing 
on  the  market,  as  the  trend  to  infor¬ 
mality  in  living  grew. 

Infra  red  broilers,  starting  off  in  the 
simplest  form,  developed  into  the  fab¬ 
ulously  intricate  rotisseries.  Electric 
frying  pans  reappeared  from  the  early 
1900s.  A  rash  of  electric  ice-crushers, 
knife  sharpeners,  can  openers,  and 
dozens  of  other  ingenious  ideas  ap¬ 
peared  for  this  new  home-centered 
customer. 

The  biggest  sales  star  of  all  time  de¬ 
serves  some  small  mention,  because  its 
existence  has  probably  been  at  least 
an  assisting  factor  in  keeping  the  home 


orientation  going — TV.  From  sales  of 
6,500  in  1946,  it  rocketed  to  7,463,- 
000  by  1950.  With  only  a  couple  of 
minor  year  set-backs,  it  has  been  able 
to  lure  the  money  out  of  the  pocket 
of  the  customer  for  over  six  million  to 
seven  million  sets  a  year.  TV’s  share 
of  consumer  spending  in  1959  was 
$1,335,510,000. 

With  all  these  “million-billions” 
being  thrown  around  it  was  small 
wonder  that  competition  became  fierce. 
To  many  returning  war  veterans,  this 
looked  like  the  ideal  opportunity  to 
set  up  their  own  businesses.  Anyone 
and  everyone  was  in  the  act.  From 
coast  to  coast  teams  like  Two  Guys 
from  Harrison  to  Three  GI’s  were 
evolving;  sometimes  in  tents,  some¬ 
times  in  old  warehouses,  but  lustily 
fighting  with  all  sorts  of  unconvention¬ 
al  tactics. 

The  department  store  again  was  in 
a  rather  untenable  position.  Many  of 
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^^NLY  one  type  of  floor  covering 
adequately  meets  the  demands 
of  the  more  important  rooms  In  the 
modern  luxurious  home.  It  is  the 

WHOLE  CARPET 

made  in  Scotch  Chenille  Axminster, 
Aubusson,  Savonnerie,  Berlin,  Tur¬ 
kish  or  India  weaves. 

Special  designs  are  prepared  to 
harmonize  with  the  decorations,  and 
the  carpet  is  woven  in  one  piece  to  fit 
the  room,  so  that  all  seams  and  piec¬ 
ing  are  obviated :  thus  the  Whole 
Carpet  it  in  perfect  accord  with  its 
surroundings. 

Orders  should  be  placed  m  far  In 
advance  as  possible. 


Broadway  &  Nineteenth  Street 


In  1910  W  &  J  Sloona  appealed  to  the  owner  of 
the  "modern  luxurious  home"  where  "only  one  type 
of  floor  covering  adequately  meats  the  demands  of 
the  more  important  rooms."  The  ad  was  typical  of 
the  dassifiad-type  announcements  then  in  general 
use.  Today  the  store  appeals  to  the  "young-in- 
spirit"  in  an  attractive  ad  announcing  a  now  Mod¬ 
ern  World  Department  and  promoting  "prices  for 
the  wise,  youthful  budgets  of  career  girl,  bachelor 
or  young  married  couple." 
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HOME  FURNISHINGS 

the  selling  methods  used  were  repellent 
to  them  or  downright  impossible.  Their 
selling  staffs  and  service  facilities  had 
been  badly  depleted  during  the  war. 
They  were  in  terrific  competition  for 
new  employees  so  that  the  staffs  were 
building  back  slowly,  and  the  size  of 
the  revolution  was  not  yet  sensed.  As 
is  known  history,  many  department 
stores  retired  from  the  battle  of  the 
appliances  almost  completely  during 
the  50s  .  .  .  others  stubbornly  stayed 
in  the  game,  absorbing  the  attend¬ 
ing  losses. 

New  Materials,  New  Products,  New 
Styles.  The  postwar  days  in  the  rest 
of  the  home  furnishings  industry  start¬ 
ed  off  in  a  much  more  orderly  fashion. 
There  was  an  urgency  on  the  part  of 
manufacturers  to  rush  new  products  to 
this  eager  market.  New  merchandise 
that  had  appeared  just  prior  to  the 
war  and  been  nipped  in  the  bud  re¬ 
turned  up-dated.  Stainless  steel,  plas¬ 
tics,  advanced  modern  furniture.  Early 
American  and  provincial  styles,  all 
found  a  waiting  audience.  Danish  and 
Italian  trends  were  producing  great 
interest.  Open-stock  bedrooms  and 
dining  groups  were  in  demand  as  their 
new  customers  demanded  more  free¬ 
dom  of  choice  in  expressing  their  taste. 
The  Young  Planners  group  of  McCobb, 
with  its  emphasis  on  good  design  and 
its  flexibility  of  arrangement,  hit  a  re¬ 
sponsive  chord.  Accompanying  these 
was  a  new  world  of  draperies  and  floor 
coverings,  utilizing  new  fibers  that  had 
been  developed  during  the  years,  coup¬ 
ling  them  with  the  design  ideas  of 
hosts  of  creators.  The  taste  revolution 
so  long  predicted  by  the  shelter  maga¬ 
zines  was  at  hand. 

During  the  five-year  period  that 
these  people  from  20  to  40  years  of 
age  had  been  detached  from  their  nor¬ 
mal  environment,  great  shifts  in  their 
thinking  and  living  aims  had  occurred. 


They  had  been  exposed  to  many  other 
patterns  of  doing  things  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  which  had  given  them  both 
a  discontent  and  a  new  sophistication. 
They  desired  a  freer,  better  pattern  of 
living  than  most  of  their  parents.  It 
became  evident  that  this  group  was 
to  be  an  influence  that  would  event¬ 
ually  have  the  parents  copying  the 
“children’s  house,”  instead  of  the 
young  couple  striving  eventually  to 
acquire  their  parents’  grand  piano. 
Oriental  rugs  and  sterling  silver. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  the  period  this 
fact  was  almost  completely  overlooked 
by  the  established  manufacturers  and 
retailers.  They  picked  up  life  where 
it  had  ended  five  years  before,  getting 
the  same  machinery  of  distribution 
painfully  back  in  order,  continuing 
with  the  manufacturing  of  products 
that  were  on  the  wane.  This  left  the 
doors  open  for  a  string  of  innovators 


and  people  with  new  ideas  of  how  to 
move  these  new  goods  to  the  market 
most  efficiently. 

Many  retail  executives,  childrea 
themselves  of  depression,  stood  by  ia 
alarm  while  their  children  and  others 
plunged  happily  into  debt.  Their  in¬ 
nate  suspicion  of  this  ability  to  “have 
your  cake  and  eat  it”  affected  their 
merchandising  decisions.  The  new  re¬ 
tailers,  themselves  a  part  of  the  “ex¬ 
ploding  group,”  swam  with  it  happily, 
opening  wayside  stores  in  the  sub¬ 
urbs,  dreaming  up  new  types  of  dis¬ 
count  operations  and  off-beat  methods 
of  luring  customers,  which  were  to 
make  their  elders  distinctly  unhappy. 

It  was  not  until  1953,  with  the 
publication  of  Fortune’s  “Changing 
American  Market”  series  that  an  or¬ 
ganized  picture  of  what  was  happening 
and  the  future  implications,  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  business  community. 


HOW  DEPARTMENT  STORES  CAN  COMPETE  TODAY 


ANALYSIS  OF  the  figures  presented 
in  this  series  makes  it  clear  that  while 
the  department  store  was  holding  its 
own  or  gaining  in  competition  in  many 
areas  of  retailing,  its  position  with 
the  consumer  in  furniture  and  major 
appliances  was  deteriorating.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  internally  they  were  facing  prob¬ 
lems  of  rising  expenses,  difficulty  of 
securing  trained  personnel  in  a  com¬ 
petitive  market,  pressure  on  gross 
margin,  need  for  faster  turnover  and 
better  utilization  of  space,  particularly 
in  the  new  suburban  stores. 

From  the  •  bserver’s  point  of  view 
the  only  re-,  problem  that  has  been 
added  ovc;  the  half  century  is  the 
branch  store.  The  other  troubles  re¬ 
main  intact. 

As  close  students  of  the  retail  scene 
who  have  been  on  both  sides  of  the 
fence,  and  at  the  risk  of  being  contro¬ 
versial,  the  writers  would  like  to  ven¬ 
ture  a  few  opinions: 

1.  Inherent  in  the  department  store 
structure  is  a  high  cost  of  doing 
business  which  is  inescapable  if 
one  is  to  remain  a  “good”  store. 


As  there  is  less  and  less  room  in 
the  country  for  anything  but  t 
good  store,  that  is  tbe  first  goal. 
A  good  store  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  ownership  is  a  profitable 
store.  Thus  the  types  of  merchan¬ 
dise  to  be  selected  are  roughl) 
defined  —  dependable  goods  thoU 
carry  adequate  markup. 

2.  To  be  successful  the  department 
store  must  maintain  a  continuing 
relationship  with  a  great  number 
of  customers.  To  these  customers 
“their  store”  is  equated  in  their 
minds  with  reliability  and  service. 
Although  these  are  elementary 
statements,  reading  consumer  in¬ 
terviews  from  almost  any  city 
would  show  how  frequently  somr 
merchants  forget  these  facts  in  thf 
daily-dozen-decision  hassle. 

If  one  accepts  the  fact  that  the  de¬ 
partment  stores’  primary  reasons  for 
existence  are  profit,  reliability  ant 
service,  the  path  through  the  maze  oi 
the  home  furnishings  field  begins  to 
appear.  Add  to  this  the  department 
stores’  greatest  asset  today  to  the  man- 
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BE  SURE  TO  LOOK  FOR: 

ACETATE,  the  beauty  fiber,  in  curtain,  drapery  and  upholstery  fabrics 

CELAPERM  acetate  with  "sealed-in”  color  for  unsurpassed  fade  resistance  in  curtain,  drapery  and  upholstery  fabrics 

CELAIRE  acetate,  heavy-duty  luxury  acetate  blended  with  nylon,  in  upholstery,  slipcover  and  drapery  fabrics 

CELALOFT  bulked  acetate  in  richly  textured  upholstery  fabrics 

FORTISAN  rayon,  the  super-fine  yarn  in  luxury-look  curtain  and  drapery  fabrics 

ARNEL  triacetate,  the  ease-of-care  fiber,  in  sheers  and  drapery  fabrics 

CELACLOUD  acetate,  the  pure  white  fiberfill,  in  upholstered  furniture  and  mattresses 

CELAFIL  acetate,  the  pure  white  fiberfill,  in  pillows  and  comforters 

Cdanese*  Arnel*  Celacloud'*'  **-  CeUfil*  Cdiire*  Cdaloft*  CeUperm*  Fortisan* 

Celanese  Fibers  Company,  180  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  16,  (a  division  of  Celancse  Corporation  of  America) 
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ufacturer:  their  ability  to  present  mer¬ 
chandise  to  the  buying  public  in  the 
most  exciting  and  interesting  way  of 
all  available  channels  through  their 
printed  words,  their  windows  and  their 
on-the-spot  presentations.  We  now  pre¬ 
sent  our  definition  of  acceptable  mer¬ 
chandise  for  a  department  store — 
essential  or  newsworthy  or  entertain¬ 
ing  and  profitable. 

We  feel  rather  deeply  that  the  plus 
of  profitability  is  absolutely  essential. 
If  a  classification  of  merchandise  is 
essential  or  entertaining  but  brings  no 
profit,  the  store  should  consider  drop¬ 
ping  it.  If  it  is  newsworthy,  however, 
that  alone  could  warrant  carrying  a 
classification,  because  the  bringing  of 
news,  without  profit  strings  attached, 
is  a  useful  thing.  The  only  criterion 
of  the  merchandise  news  gatherer 
should  be  “Is  this  news  meaningful 
or  important;  is  it,  as  the  New  York 
Times  says,  ‘the  news  that’s  fit  to 
print’?” 

Now  that  our  stand  has  been  made, 
with  its  protest  against  the  time  hon¬ 
ored  “give  the  lady  what  she  wants” 
concept,  let  us  apply  it  to  each  classi¬ 
fication  under  discussion. 

Appliances.  Due  to  the  merging  of 
many  companies,  it  is  the  opinion  of 
reliable  sources  that  there  will  be  no 
more  than  nine  large  suppliers  left, 
but  that  there  will  still  remain  a 
number  of  small  companies  deeply  en¬ 
trenched  because  they  make  top  qual¬ 
ity  products.  It  would  seem  eminently 
sensible  to  gather  as  many  of  these  top 
small  producers  as  possible.  Then,  if 
the  strength  of  the  store  permits,  bid 
for  one  of  the  big  nine,  choosing  as 
first  target  the  most  new-product-mind¬ 
ed.  The  bargaining  power  is  on  the 
store  side  because  the  discounter  will 
never  tell  the  story  for  the  maker  of 
electronic  cooking  or  the  kitchen  cen¬ 
ter  concept,  or  the  refrigerator  with 
IBM  meal  programming.  The  manu¬ 


facturer,  as  stated  by  one  of  the  larg¬ 
est  interviewed  in  the  course  of  this 
study,  will  start  from  the  premise  that 
he  needs  you.  The  retailer  must  tacit¬ 
ly  accept  the  agreement  that  unless  the 
manufacturer  has  an  important  item 
to  offer  you,  he  is  free  to  sell  his  “foot- 
balled”  essentials,  with  their  attend¬ 
ant  headaches,  to  the  nearest  dis¬ 
counter. 

Furniture.  Here,  whether  the  mer¬ 
chandise  is  cheap  and  discreditable, 
or  good,  the  costs  of  handling,  deliv¬ 
ery,  space  and  credit  remain  identical, 
and  so  do  the  customer’s  expectations 
of  satisfaction.  The  only  possible  gains 
from  cheap  promotional  goods  are 
turnover  and  questionable  volume. 
Three  furniture  makers,  from  three 
parts  of  the  country,  have  sent  the 
following  observations  which  are  par¬ 
ticularly  pertinent.  Wrote  the  first: 

“It  is  my  opinion  that  unless  depart¬ 
ment  stores  reverse  their  trend  to  trad¬ 
ing  down  they  will  lose  their  position, 
becoming  less  of  a  factor  in  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  furniture.  To  maintain  their 
position  or  to  show  any  gain  in  the 
highly  competitive  economy,  better 
merchandise  and  better  service  must 
be  offered.  I  might  add  that  there  are, 
as  usual,  exceptions  to  the  trend  to 
trade  down  or  to  feature  low-priced 
merchandise.” 

The  second  wrote:  “Those  of  us  who 
have  been  working  in  the  industry  for 
30  years  or  more,  have  seen  many 
changes  .  .  .  among  them,  the  increase 
in  manufacturers’  showrooms  where 
dealers  and  decorators  can  see  wider 
assortments  than  most  stores  can 
afford  to  carry.  We  have  also  seen 
many  stores  grade  down  in  their 
search  for  volume  .  . .  but  this  has  not, 
in  most  cases,  solved  their  net  profit 
problem.” 

And  from  the  third:  “The  only  real 
weapon  that  a  reputable  furniture 
store  or  department  store  has  to  com¬ 
bat  the  discount  operation  is  to  offer 
service  with  a  capital  ‘S’.  .  .  .  This 
service,  for  perishable  wood  furniture, 
is  something  that  must  be  performed, 
and  which  is  not  performed  by  the  dis¬ 
counter.” 


The  gentlemen  adequately  covered 
the  subject  of  quality,  price  and  serv. 
ice.  We  would  like  to  add  a  criticism 
of  the  obsolescence  principle  by  which 
the  manufacturers  have  been  operat¬ 
ing.  Whether  it  was  originally  the 
stores’  demands  that  caused  it  or  the 
manufacturers’  own  idea  is  beside  the 
point.  Introduction  of  new  lines  everj 
whipstitch  is  a  needlessly  costly  and 
dehydrating  process.  Changing  color 
or  adding  or  subtracting  dodads  is  not 
going  to  rush  the  worthwhile  custom¬ 
er’s  buying  intentions.  She  does  not 
change  her  house  the  way  she  changes 
her  cocktail  dress.  What  she  does 
wish,  and  she  has  told  us  so,  is  the 
assurance  that  after  she  has  chosen  a 
style,  she  can  return  to  the  store  for 
added  pieces  as  she  needs  them,  and 
not  be  confronted  with  either  a  blank 
stare  or  tbe  substitute  offered  as  “this 
year’s  version”  which  isn’t  even  a  kiss- 


ins  cousin. 


It  is  not  a  dreamer’s  suggestion  that 
carefully  choosing  a  few  well-designed 
groups,  geared  to  the  type  of  customer 
a  store  has  or  wishes  to  attract,  hous¬ 
ing  and  promoting  them  well,  keeping 
them  stocked,  compressing  the  fringe 
attractions,  would  pay  off  in  released 
space,  fewer  markdowns  and  greater 
customer  loyalty.  Witness  for  proof  | 
the  success  of  the  stores  that  steadfast-  1 
ly  stuck  with  McCobb  or  Sophisticate 
and  their  like. 

The  only  obvious  deterrent  to  this 
idea’s  success  is  the  boredom  with 
merchandise  that  sets  in  in  the  minds 
of  buyers  and  salespeople.  This  can 
be  overcome  by  a  clever  decorator, 
who  can  help  by  remounting  the  same 
pieces  in  a  different  decor  and  excit¬ 
ing  colors.  The  life  of  a  well-conceived 
furniture  design  is  a  long  and  desir¬ 
able  one  and  sticking  with  it  stubborn¬ 
ly  is  about  the  only  way  so  far  seen  to 
realize  on  the  store’s  investments  of 
money  and  effort.  Except  for  largest 
retailers,  furniture  now  appears  to  be 
proving  an  area  where  the  theory  of 
“all  things  to  all  people”  has  become 
economically  impossible. 


Carpets.  Much  of  the  same  thinking 
can  be  applied  to  carpets.  It  seems 
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In  honta  furnishings  as  in  apparel  fashions,  the  primary  producers  of  fibers  and  chemicals 
today  do  considerable  prestige-building  work  in  style  development.  A  currant  example  is  Allied 
Chemical's  exhibit  at  the  National  Design  Canter  in  New  York.  This  room  setting  revives  the 
Biedarmaier  style  of  the  19th  century— adding  modern  urethane  cushioning,  Caprolan  nylon 
upholstery  fabrics  and  carpeting  in  textured  nylon  filament.  The  original  furniture  pieces  shown 
are  from  the  personal  collection  of  Henry  Sheehan,  A.  I.  D.  Exact  reproductions  are  available. 


irasteful  effort  to  devote  page  after 
page  of  advertising  on  $6.95  or  $8.95 
|)roadloom  specials,  only  to  have  a 
carpet  dealer  come  down  the  middle 
with  a  smash  at  $7.95,  in  “500  differ¬ 
ent  textures,  50  colors.”  In  addition, 
the  customer  can  usually  step  into  his 
door  from  her  car,  make  her  selection, 
arrange  for  laying  in  a  very  near 
future,  and  then  be  gone  in  a  shorter 
time  than  it  would  take  to  make  her 
way  to  Macy’s  7th  floor  by  escalator. 
The  fact  has  to  be  admitted  that  when 
department  stores  must  use  out-of¬ 
store  specialists,  customer  service 
tends  to  fall.  The  possibilities  of  error 
in  passing  the  project  from  necessary 
hand  to  hand  are  too  great  to  invest 
the  necessary  service  effort  on  low- 
priced  promotional  goods. 

Today  there  are  other  possibilities 
that  fit  department  store  character. 
There  is  an  endless  supply  of  interest¬ 
ing  area  rugs  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  available.  There  are  new  high¬ 
er-priced  broadlooms,  blending  dur¬ 
able  synthetics  with  natural  fibers.  A 
few  carefully-selected  brands,  backed 
up  by  good  color  availability  and  their 
merits  made  carefully  and  constantly 
kpown  could  rescue  the  better  in¬ 
come  customer  from  the  doors  of  the 
wayside  dealer.  Many  shrewder  cus¬ 
tomers  are  beginning  to  realize  that 
the  discounter  is  seldom  available 
when  the  dog’s  claws  start  pulling 
threads  or  one’s  friends’  stiletto  heels 
are  digging  holes.  With  an  increasing 
disposable  income,  today’s  homemak¬ 
er  is  willing  to  pay  for  department 
store  insurance  on  such  an  important 
purchase — that  is  if  the  insurance  is 
paid  on  demand. 

Home  Accessories.  Ranging  all  the 
way  from  draperies  through  lamps, 
china,  housewares,  and  into  draperies, 
curtains  and  household  textiles,  these 
are  the  natural  areas  of  department 
store  strength.  They  are  also  the  areas 
where  style,  newsworthiness,  and  taste 
are  of  ever  greater  importance.  They 
also  can  yield  handsome  profits,  con¬ 
trary  to  the  general  problems  with  ap¬ 
pliances,  furniture,  and  the  carpet 
business. 


Traditionally,  the  department  store 
has  dominated  these  home  accessory 
departments.  However,  here  too  there 
is  a  two-sided  competition — price-wise 
from  the  variety  and  general  merchan¬ 
dise  chains,  and  style-wise  from  many 
specialty  stores  and  decorators.  Too 
many  department  stores  have  lagged 
badly  in  the  recognition  and  presenta¬ 
tion  of  new  style  trends.  The  home 
stylist  or  decorator  has  gone  one  way, 
and  the  buyers  and  the  established  re¬ 
sources  have  gone  the  other.  There  is 
a  need  to  generate  more  excitement 
in  these  departments  not  only  in  the 
top  price  lines,  but  also  in  the  good 
middle  price  points.  The  increased 
flow  of  imports  and  also  the  range  of 
offerings  in  the  market  makes  it  quite 
easy  to  raise  the  taste  level  of  assort¬ 
ments — once  the  problem  is  recog¬ 
nized.  Here,  quite  as  much  as  in  ap¬ 
parel,  there  is  a  fashion  and  news 
story  with  huge  institutional  value. 

Over-All  Approach.  It  should  be 
stressed  that  while  there  are  certain 
general  trends  which  affect  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  department  store  in  each 
category  of  merchandise,  these  trends 
operate  very  differently  from  one  store 
to  another.  The  strongly  dominant 


department  store  can  afford  to  absorb 
losses  in  appliances,  and  also  can  take 
an  aggressive  position  in  furniture 
and  other  home  goods.  While  the 
position  itself  may  not  be  profitable, 
it  can  contribute  to  the  store’s  gen¬ 
eral  acceptance,  and  so  produce  an 
indirect  profit. 

Stores  of  this  type,  however,  are  the 
conspicuous  exceptions.  For  most 
stores,  the  path  of  wisdom  is  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  inherent  problems  in  the 
largest  home  goods  classifications,  and 
then  approach  them  in  a  way  that 
most  enhances  the  department  store’s 
inherent  advantages,  and  decreases  its 
present  problem  of  high  operating 
costs.  This  suggests  the  type  of  con¬ 
servative,  selective  program  outlined 
above  for  appliances,  furniture,  and 
possibly  floor  coverings.  It  also  raises 
the  importance  of  the  home  accessory 
departments. 

*  •  • 

The  authors  are  indebted  to  Electrical 
Merchandising  for  their  figures  on  the  in¬ 
dustry;  to  Furniture  World  for  the  use  of 
their  extensive  library;  to  F.  W.  Dodge 
and  Co.;  to  all  the  people  who  have 
so  willingly  answered  questions,  such  as 
Gladys  Miller,  The  New  York  Times,  Sears, 
Roebuck  &  Co.,  and  the  New  York  Public 
Library;  and  to  the  gentlemen  from  Dun¬ 
bar,  Kindel  and  Sanford  for  their  ideas 
about  the  future. 
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Cleveland,  Ohio 


"Please,  therefore,  give  us  a  trial  ani 
judge  for  yourselves.  You  will  find  a  nevT 
store,  new  goods,  popular  prices,  one 
price  for  oil,  good  light,  fair  dealing 
and  we  trust,  prompt  attention.— Toyloi^ 
Kilpatrick  &  Co." 

The  growth  of  this  retail  establishmeiM 
has  rested  on  continued  adherence  to 
the  founders'  high  principles. 

William  Taylor's  son,  John  Livingstone 
Taylor,  became  a  partner  in  1885.  The 
following  year  Kilpatrick  left  the  com¬ 
pany  and  the  name  of  the  store  became 
William  Taylor  &  Son  Company,  Hs 
title  today.  The  elder  Taylor  died  in 
1887.  When  John  L.  died  in  1892,  his 
wife,  Sophia  Strong,  became  president 
and  controlling  owner  of  the  store.  That 
was  the  year  Charles  Strong  became 
stock  boy  at  Taylor's,  beginning  68  yean 
of  service  there. 

In  1907,  the  year  Strong  was  named 
general  merchandise  manager,  the  store 
was  moved  to  the  building  it  now  occu¬ 
pies.  From  an  original  five-story  struc¬ 
ture,  it  has  been  expanded  in  size  by 
the  addition  of  four  floors  and  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  an  adjoining  building. 

Strong  became  president  in  1935.  In 
December  1958  the  position  of  chairman 
of  the  board  was  created  for  him.  He 
died  in  May  1960  at  the  age  of  89. 


achievement  of  "national  standing"  for 
the  Association  and  said:  "There  is  no 
action  which  we  take  which  reduces  the 
cost  of  merchandise,  the  cost  of  distrib¬ 
uting,  and  the  cost  of  selling,  which  does 
not  enable  us  to  give  better  merchandise 
to  ihe  general  public,  and  therefore, 
where  we  profit,  they  profit." 

Charles  Strong  thus  expressed  the 
public-interest  approach  to  retailing  that 
has  distinguished  outstanding  merchants 
of  all  times,  and  he  had  excellent  prece¬ 
dents  in  the  William  Taylor  &  Son 
Company. 

The  men  who  started  the  company  as 
a  dry  goods  store  in  1870,  William  Taylor 
and  Thomas  Kilpatrick,  revolutianized  re¬ 
tailing  in  the  Midwest  by  introducing  the 
one-price  system  and  by  insisting  on  com¬ 
plete  honesty  in  dealings  with  all  their 
customers.  Their  opening-day  advertise¬ 
ment  publicized  a  store  policy  that  was 
new  for  that  time,  today  is  accepted  mer¬ 
chandising  ethics  in  the  retail  trade.  The 
announcement  said: 

"We  will  open  on  Thursday,  April  21st, 
with  an  entirely  new  stock  of  dry  goods, 
suitable  for  the  season  and  complete  in 
every  department.  Our  goods  are  bought 
in  the  present  low  market  and  will  be 
sold  exclusively  at  the  one-price  system 
at  popular  prices  .  .  . 


Major  Chariot  H.  Strong,  Jr. 


Founder-member  Major  Charles  h. 

Strong,  Jr.  of  William  Taylor  &  Son 
Company,  Cleveland  was  the  first  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association,  elected  at  the  first  annual 
convention,  February  1912.  As  toast¬ 
master  at  that  convention's  banquet,  he 
set  forth  this  guiding  principle  for  the 
Association:  "An  organization  (of  stores) 
with  representatives  from  nearly  every 
state  in  the  Union  .  .  .  has  irresistible 
power,  if  directed  for  the  good  of  the 
people.  That  it  will  be  sa  directed  must 
follow,  for  all  the  people  are  our  cus¬ 
tomers,  and  prosperous  customers  are  our 
best  asset.  So  we  are  meeting  tonight, 
gentlemen,  because  we  believe  it  will  be 
good  for  us,  good  for  our  customers, 
good  for  our  country." 

On  retiring  from  office,  he  reported  the 


Expansion  of  William  Taylor  &  Son  Company 
in  the  past  50  years  has  involved  acquisition 
of  an  adjoining  building  and  addition  of  four 
stories.  Photos  show  this  growth. 
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Chorlai  A.  Stix 


Sigmond  Baar 


Juliui  A.  Boar 


Aaron  Fullar 


STIX,  BAER  &  FULLER  COMPANY 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


rtE  name  Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller  Campany 
stands  for  four  merchants— Julius  A. 
Baer,  Sigmond  Baer,  Aaron  Fuller  and 
Charles  A.  Stix.  Of  them,  a  business 
associate,  writing  on  the  store's  30th 
anniversary  in  1922,  said: 

"Julius  A.  Baer  (had)  an  unerring  judg¬ 
ment  and  knowledge  of  the  world's 
market,  possessing  push,  energy  and 
tenacity." 

"Sigmund  Baer  (was)  the  financial 
genius  of  the  business,  whose  opinion  is 
widely  sought  even  in  banking  circles." 

"Aaron  Fuller's  great  interest  in  the 
charitable  affairs  of  the  city  particularly 
manifests  itself  in  the  desire  to  see  his 
own  employees  happy." 

"Charles  A.  Stix  (was)  the  cultured 
gentleman  and  man  of  affairs  .  .  .  (and) 
one  of  St.  Louis'  first  citixens.  ...  No 
civic  or  philanthropic  movements  were 
complete  without  him." 

Charles  Stix  was  one  of  the  13  mer¬ 
chants  who  in  1911  conceived  the  idea  of 
and  established  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association.  He  delivered  a  talk 
at  the  first  convention  of  the  Association, 
which  was  so  modern  in  essence,  it 
could  well  be  given  next  month  at  the 
jubilee  convention.  He  urged  retailers 
to  lower  unit  prices  and  concentrate  on 
improving  profit  through  volume  and 
turnover.  He  called  for  better  selling 
techniques  to  improve  customer  relations 
and  recommended  shorter  hours  for  retail 
RBrsonnel,  among  other  improved  work¬ 
ing  conditions.  Regarding  the  Associa- 
hon,  he  said:  "Our  Association  could 
stand  for  improving  business,  not  only  by 
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overcoming  business  abuses,  but  by  mak¬ 
ing  our  respective  localities  better  places 
to  live  in  and  in  which  to  do  business." 

The  origin  of  Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller  goes 
back  to  Ft.  Smith,  Arkansas  in  the  1870s 
and  the  arrival  there  of  three  young 
immigrants  from  Germany— the  Baer 
brothers  and  Aaron  Fuller.  In  the  1880s 
they  combined  their  retailing  talents  in 
the  Boston  Store  of  R.  Smith,  which  was 
immediately  prosperous.  A  little  more 
than  a  decade  later,  they  were  looking 
for  a  location  for  a  second  Boston  Store, 
and  they  went  to  St.  Louis.  Here  they 
met  Cincinnati-born  Charles  Stix,  who 
had  owned  the  Ready-to-Wear  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Famous  Company,  St.  Louis, 
until  the  store  burned  down,  and  later 
associated  in  the  Stix-Manning  Men's 
Furnishings  Store. 

The  Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller  Company, 
trade-named  The  Grand  Leader,  was 
formed  in  1892.  The  Company  experi¬ 
enced  prompt  and  continuous  success, 
paralleling  the  industrial  development 


of  St.  Louis.  After  the  first  five  years,  it 
was  moved  in  1897  to  larger  quarters. 
In  1902  an  eight-story  building  covering 
almost  a  city  block  was  erected  at  Sixth 
Street  and  Washington  Avenue.  In  1911, 
the  Seventh  Street  and  Washington 
Avenue  corner  was  secured. 

The  store  today  continues  to  grow  and 
change  with  the  times.  A  complete  re¬ 
modelling  of  the  second  floor  of  the 
downtown  store  has  been  in  process  since 
1959— the  new  section  for  intimate  ap¬ 
parel  and  daytime  dresses  will  soon  be 
completed.  In  1955  Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller 
built  Westroads  Shopping  Center  in  Rich¬ 
mond  Heights,  Mo.,  with  a  250,000- 
square-foot  branch  store.  Now  under 
construction  and  due  to  open  in  August, 
1961  is  a  second  and  larger  shopping 
center  and  branch  store  in  River  Roads, 
Mo.  In  September  1958,  a  new  Service 
Building,  on  a  13-acre  site,  united  ware¬ 
housing  and  delivery  operations  that 
previously  had  been  conducted  in  six 
locations. 


Tha  second  branch  store  of 
Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller  will  be 
in  River  Roads  Center,  sched¬ 
uled  to  be  completed  in 
1961.  The  branch  wilt  have 
a  promendada,  heated  in 
winter,  air-conditioned  in 
summer,  which  will  connect 
the  store  with  two  of  the 
Center's  buildings.  Thera 
will  be  parking  space  for 
5,000  automobiles. 
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NRMA's  **$ure  Care  Symbols''  Program 


A  Sertfke  to  Customers,  A  Benefit  to  Retailers 


By  Edufard  F.  Enyle,  Manager,  NRMA  Sales  Promoiion  Division 


^  has  been  developed  to  give  consumers  a  quick  and  simple 
reference  on  whether  and  how  to  wash,  iron  or  dry  clean  an 
Hem— and  one  that's  always  on  hand  because  the  symbols  are 
to  be  on  permanent  labels  affixed  to  each  item  for  its  lifetime. 
The  benefit  to  retailers  will  be  reduced  returns  and  complaints 
that  often  result  from  mis-care  of  textile  products.  Below  is  the 
official  chart  depicting  the  symbols  and  explaining  what  each 
means.  The  NRMA  Public  Relations  Committee  is  leading  an 
educational  program  for  distributing  the  charts  to  consumers 
wHh  the  help  of  manufacturers  of  garments,  domestics,  fabrics, 
soaps  and  washing  machines. 


SURE  CARE  SYMBOLS 


FoUow  theee  tymbolf  to  WASH  or  DRY-CLEAN  and  IRON  your 
cIoUmo  or  homo  himiahings  with  oatialactory  rosulto.  Look  for 
tfio  lobob  with  thooo  timi^o  guidoo  to  boppior  woahdayo. 


Ittoo  blooch  oorofuUy  I 


ISO  bo«  wotor  with  ony  ooop  or  docorgont 


AC  modtum  hoi  t 


worm  wotor  with  mild  ooop  or  mild  1  C  oool  ‘ 


uoo  cold  wotor;  it  loooona  iho  dongor 
of  oloining  ond  ohrinkogo 


8  looming  i 


wooh  ooporotoly;  it  loooons  tho  dongor 
of  otoioiag  ond  ohrinkogo 


L  littlo  or  DO  ironing 


XD  moy  tumblo  dry 


LD  hong  on  lino  to  dry 


DD  drip  dry  DF  dry  Hot 

DR  dry  ropidly  ifor  oxomplo  romovo  oxcooo  moioturo  boiwoon  towolo) 


Wooh  by  mochino  or  by  bond  in  hot  wotor 
’’  '  I  with  ony  ooop  or  dotorgont  Uoo  bloooh 
I'W  ■  corofully.  Tumblo  dry.  Do  not  dry  oloon. 
I  iR  Iron  with  hot  iron- 


Wooh  by  bond  in  worm  wotor  with  ony 
ooop  or  dotorgont.  Do  not  blooch.  Dry 
oloon.  Littlo  or  no  ironing. 


Wooh  by  bond  in  lukoworm  wotor  with 
mild  ooop  or  dotorgont.  Do  not  blooch.  Dry 
ropidly.  Dry  oloon.  Do  not  iron. 


yo  A  NYONE  who  has 

Fo  ever  driven  « 
^  ridden  in  a  car  is  fa- 

miliar  with  this  sign. 

contains  within  its 
simple  shape  a  mes¬ 
sage  which  otherwise  would  have  to 
be  written  out  something  like  this: 
Caution  —  up  ahead  you  will  find  t 
road  entering  on  your  left.  Be  on  tht 
lookout  for  cars  coming  from  this 
direction. 

The  ability  of  symbols  to  convey  a 
lengthy  and  complicated  message  in  a 
clear,  concise  and  abbreviated  form  is 
now  being  utilized  to  help  solve  the 
long-time  problem  of  giving  the  con- 
sumer  proper  washing,  ironing  and 
cleaning  instructions  for  the  broad  va- 
riety  of  fabrics  in  use  today.  As  even 
retailer  knows  to  his  sorrow,  there  may 
be  as  many  as  six  or  seven  tags  or 
labels  on  a  garment— one  for  texdle 
fiber  identification,  one  for  textile 
fiber  promotion,  one  for  the  textik 
mill  or  converter,  one  for  the  garment 
manufacturer,  one  for  the  retailer  and 


When  the  consumer  gets  the  net* 
garment  home,  she  is  faced  with  two 
alternatives.  Either  she  throws  the 
whole  lot  into  the  garbage  can,  or  •*** 
she  snips  off  the  tags  and  salts  them 
away  carefully  in  a  drawer  along  with  P*"* 
dozens  of  similar  instruction  tags.  Bt 
the  time  she  goes  to  wash  a  garment 
for  the  second  or  third  time,  she  is 
completely  unable  to  recall  which  .ags 
came  with  what  purchase. 

Even  if  she  is  able  to  identify  the 
proper  textile  fiber  identification 
label,  she  may  still  be  at  a  loss  as  P* 

to  how  to  wash,  iron,  or  dry  clean  the  ^e 

item.  The  settings  on  her  washinfP 
machine  do  not  correspond  to  the 
jaw-breaking  names  of  modern  fiber 
blends.  When  she  looks  on  her  iron. 
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she  finds  other  settings.  As  a  result, 
she  too  often  does  an  improper  job  of 
cleaning  and  ironing  the  garment,  or 
she  may  have  thrown  the  item  into  a 
washing  machine  when  it  should  have 
been  washed  by  hand.  At  any  rate,  the 
result  is  totally  unsatisfactory  to  the 
consumer,  and  this  causes  resentment 
against  the  store  which  sold  her  the 
merchandise,  against  the  manufactur¬ 
er  who  made  it  and  against  the  fabric 
and  fiber  people  beyond  that. 

To  remedy  this  intolerable  situation 
which  affects  all  segments  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  as  well  as  the  consumer,  the 
NRMA  is  sponsoring  and  promoting 
a  series  of  symbols  that  will  signify, 
clearly  and  graphically,  the  proper 
care  and  treatment  of  any  fabric. 
These  symbols  can  be  stamped,  print¬ 
ed,  sewed  or  cemented  onto  any  textile 
product,  so  that  the  consumer  will 
know,  for  the  life  of  the  product, 
whether  it  is  washable,  dry  cleanable 
or  ironable,  and  how  to  handle  each 
method. 


History  of  the  Symbols 


The  creation  and  development  of 
these  symbols  is  the  result  of  more 
than  .SO  years  of  research  and  experi¬ 
mentation  by  Ephraim  Freedman, 
chairman  of  NRMA’s  Technical  Com¬ 
mittee  and  director  of  Macy’s  Bureau 
of  Standards. 

Back  in  the  1920s,  textile  fabric 
manufacturers,  finishers  and  dyers, 
converters,  garment  and  other  textile 
product  producers,  retailers  and  con¬ 
sumers  were  plagued  with  the  color¬ 
fastness  of  textile  products.  The  prob¬ 
lem  assumed  major  proportions  in  the 
late  20s,  when  the  battle  between  silk 
and  rayon  waxed  most  furiously.  Un¬ 
til  then,  the  industry  had  concerned 
itself  principally  with  the  task  of  de¬ 
termining  what  particular  washing 
procedure  would  do  the  least  damage 
to  the  textile  fiber.  It  was  common 
knowledge  that  harsh  soaps,  bleach  or 
hot  water  would  cause  woolens  to 
shrink,  and  silks  to  yellow,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  causing  much  staining  and 
fading  of  colored  goods. 

In  1929,  Mr.  Freedman  submitted  a 
paper  to  the  American  Association  of 
Textile  Chemists  and  Colorists  en¬ 
titled  “A  Proposed  Method  of  De¬ 
scribing  Washable  Materials  and  Gar¬ 
ments,”  based  on  laundering  tests  then 
advocated  by  the  Association.  He  sug¬ 
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gested  that  they  be  described  as  Meth¬ 
ods  1,  2,  or  3,  that  is.  Washable  (Meth¬ 
od  1)  for  commercial  laundering; 
Washable  (Method  2)  for  ordinary 
home  laundering  and  Washable 
(Method  3)  for  careful  washing. 

This  approach  was  criticized  for  im¬ 
plying  that  “1”  was  superior;  “2" 
somewhat  inferior  and  “3”  quite  in¬ 
ferior.  The  suggestion  was  also  made 
that  separate  washing  instructions  be 
written  for  silks,  for  rayons  and  for 
cottons.  The  criticism  was  recognized 
as  valid  and  the  designations  were 
changed  to  “B”,  indicating  “bleach” 
and  commercial  laundering,  “O”  for 
ordinary  home  laundering  without 
bleach,  and  “C”  for  careful  washing. 

In  1929,  Macy’s  ran  a  full-pa’ge  ad¬ 
vertisement  entitled  “Macy’s  Wash- 
ability  Requirements,”  and  distrib¬ 
uted  “A  Circular  to  Vendors”  contain¬ 
ing  these  requirements.  Newspapers 
and  magazines  carried  editorials  and 
articles  hailing  this  undertaking.  Ven¬ 
dors  hailed  this  progressive  step  in 
full-page  advertisements.  An  extensive 
labeling  program  was  undertaken, 
and  washability  complaints  dropped. 
Manufacturers  and  retailers  alike 
noted  with  considerable  satisfaction 
the  improvement  brought  about  by 
this  direct  approach  toward  solving 
an  unprofitable  situation  resulting 
from  the  return  goods  problem. 

But  then  came  a  continuous  flow  of 
new  fibers  and  fabrics,  with  new  uses 
and  new  requirements  for  service  and 
care.  The  need  for  additional  infor¬ 
mation  on  labels  arose  and  the  textile 
industry  responded.  Today  there  is  a 
conglomeration  of  labels  that  are  more 
burdensome  then  helpful  to  the  cus- 


It  was  Ephraim  Freedman  who  hit 
upon  the  idea  of  using  symbols,  simi¬ 
lar  in  principle  to  traffic  signs,  to 
simplify  cleaning  and  ironing  instruc¬ 
tions,  and  to  affix  these  instructions  to 
the  garments  for  permanent  informa- 


ments  of  the  trade,  and  will  soon  be¬ 
gin  direct  consumer  education. 


Meanings  of  the  Symbols 

Let’s  take  a  look  at  what  these  sym¬ 
bols  are,  and  how  they  will  lie  used. 
Here  is  the  simplest  case:  Suppose 
you  want  to  indicate  that  an  article 
should  be  washed  by  hand.  What 
could  be  more  graphic  than  this  sym¬ 
bol?  .  .  . 


The  Technical  Committee  ap¬ 
proved  the  project  and  submitted  it  to 
the  NRMA’s  board  of  directors.  They, 
too,  endorsed  the  use  of  these  symbols. 
The  program  of  promoting  the  use  of 
“Sure  Care  Symbols,”  as  they  are 
known,  has  now  been  entrusted  to  the 
Public  Relations  Committee.  This 
Committee  is  currently  engaged  in  a 
vast  information  program  to  all  seg¬ 


If  the  article  may  be  washed  by 
machine  (or,  of  course,  by  hand)  why 
not  indicate  this  by  a  simple  repre¬ 
sentation  of  a  washing  machine?  .  .  . 


On  the  other  hand,  if  a  garment  is 
to  be  dry  cleaned  and  not  washed, 
this  can  be  easily  indicated  by  crossing 
out  the  hand  and  showing  a  symbol 
representing  a  dry  cleaning  drum. 
This  message  would  appear  as  fol¬ 
lows.  .  .  . 


Only  one  more  symbol  remains  to 
be  shown,  indicating  whether  or  not 
•the  item  may  be  ironed.  If  it  may  be 
ironed,  what  more  logical  symbol  than 
this?  .  .  . 


The  above  are  the  only  symbols  (in 
varying  combinations,  of  course) 
which  will  appear  on  the  garment. 
All  other  information  that  a  customer 
will  need  can  be  supplied  by  the  use 
of  letters  or  numbers  within  these 
basic  symbols. 

Let’s  go  back  to  our  original  figure 
indicating  “wash  by  hand.”  Suppose 
you  want  to  add  the  instruction  to  use 
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bicacii  carefully.  Simply  insert  the  let¬ 
ter  B  within  the  hand,  as  shown 
here.  .  .  . 


If  you  wanted  to  indicate  that  no 
bleach  was  to  be  used,  the  hand  would 
now  look  like  this.  .  .  . 


Another  piece  of  information  that 
the  consumer  wants  is  the  recommend¬ 
ed  wash  temperature  for  the  item.  If 
an  article  can  be  w’ashed  by  machine 
in  hot  water  with  any  soap  or  deter¬ 
gent,  this  would  be  indicated.  .  .  . 


(The  complete  code  of  wash  tem¬ 
peratures  will  be  found  in  the  offi¬ 
cial"  Sure  Care  Symbols”  chart  which 
is  on  page  42.) 

If  medium  hot  water  with  any  soap 
or  detergent  is  indicated  for  a  given 
fabric,  this  would  be.  .  .  . 


If  bleach  may  be  added,  the  letter 
B  is  inserted . 


Instructions  such  as  “you  may  tum¬ 
ble  dry”  or  “drip  dry”  would  be  shown 
as.  .  .  . 


(The  full  list  of  drying  instructions 


will  also  lie  found  in  the  official  “Sure 
Care  Symbols”  chart.) 

The  last  factor  to  which  we  must 
address  ourselves  is  that  of  ironing 
instructions. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  sym- 
l)ol  for  ironing  is  a  representation  of 
an  iron  itself.  If  a  garment  is  to  be 
ironed  witli  a  hot  iron,  an  H  is  placed 
within  the  iron.  .  .  . 


Should  a  cool  iron  be  required,  the 
letter  C  would  be  inserted.  .  .  . 

(I 

If  little  or  no  ironing  is  recommend¬ 
ed,  an  L  would  be  used.  .  .  . 

If  an  item  is  not  to  be  ironed,  this 
woidd  be  indicated  as.  .  .  . 

(Again,  the  complete  code  of  iron¬ 
ing  instructions  is  contained  in  the 
official  chart). 

Now  let’s  see  how  these  symbols 
might  look  on  a  garment.  Suppose 
the  instructions  a  consumer  needs  for 
proper  care  of  a  particular  garment 
are.  .  .  . 

Wash  by  machine  or  by  hand 

in  hot  water  with  any  soap  or  de¬ 
tergent.  Use  bleach  carefully. 

Tumble  dry.  Do  not  dry  clean. 

Iron  with  hot  iron. 

All  this  would  be  indicated  very 
simply  (and  here  we  are  showing  the 
actual  size  that  might  be  used)  in  this 
way.  .  .  . 


.\nother  example.  .  .  . 

Wash  by  hand  in  warm  water 


loith  any  soap  or  detergent.  Do 
not  bleach.  You  may  dry  clean 
IJttle  or  no  ironing. 


A 


One  more  example.  ... 

Wash  by  hand  in  lukewarm 
water  with  mild  soap  or  deter-  I 
gent.  Do  not  bleach.  Dry  rapid¬ 
ly.  You  may  dry  clean.  Do  not 
iron. 

This  would  be  represented  as.  .  .  ,  | 


NRMA's  Information  Program 

The  utility  and  convenience  of  the 
“Sure  Care  Symbols”  to  the  customer 
and  to  the  store  is  so  obvious  that  it 
hardly  needs  further  elaboration.  In 
place  of  dozens  of  confusing  tags 
snipped  off  from  assorted  items  of 
merchandise,  the  customer  will  now 
need  only  one  copy  of  the  official 
“Sure  Care  Symbols”  chart.  All  she 
has  to  do  is  look  at  the  symbols  which 
are  permanently  affixed  to  the  article 
and  compare  them  with  the  informa¬ 
tion  contained  in  the  chart.  The 
“Sure  Care  Symbols”  will  eliminate 
guesswork  and  chaos  about  washing, 
drv  cleaning  and  ironing. 

The  Public  Relations  Committee 
of  the  NRMA  is  now  involved  in  an 
intensive  information  program  with 
garment  manufacturers,  fabric  pro¬ 
ducers,  soapers  and  washing  machine 
makers.  It  is  our  expectation  that 
these  symbols  will  appear  as  stuffen 
in  soap  cartons  and  as  plasticized 
cards  attached  to  irons  and  washing 
machines,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
symbols  themselves  will  start  appear¬ 
ing  on  merchandise.  This  involves, 
of  course,  a  vast  cooperative  effort- 
one  in  which  the  retail  industry  will 
play  an  important  part.  Through  the 
pages  of  this  magazine  and  other  com¬ 
munication  organs  of  this  Association, 
we  will  keep  you  fidly  informed  on 
this  exciting  project,  which  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  contribute  to  the  welfare 
of  the  consumer,  and  be  a  major  pub¬ 
lic  relations  achievement  for  our  in¬ 
dustry  by  giving  living  proof  that 
“Retailing  Serves  America.” 

STORES,  the  NRMA  Magazine 
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Dennison’s  simple  5-bit  cod*  t»lls  all  with  just  two 
holes  per  column.  If  any  column  (except  #1)*  contains 
more  or  less  than  two  holes,  your  converter,  reader 
or  recorder  rejects  the  guilty  stub  .  .  .  and  the  error 
is  easy  to  detect  and  correct.  False  data  is  stopped 
before  it  becomes  part  of  your  report. 

*For  some  integrating  systems,  only  one  hole  is 
punched  in  Column  ffl  to  feed  special  informa¬ 
tion  to  the  converter,  reader  or  recorder. 

Ift  a  varsatila  codof  With  it,  special  characters  or 
alphabetic  information  can  be  code-punched  numeri¬ 
cally  and  printed  by  special  print  rings  in  20,  25  or  31 
column  tickets. 

To  tell  the  truth,  your  best  investment  is  Dennison 
Print-Punch  ...  as  the  most  versatile  and  accurate 
starting  point  of  any  automatic  data-processing 
system.  Use  the  coupon  to  get  all  the  facts. 

Helping  you  compete  more  effectively 


with  just  2  holes  in  each  cohunn! 

COIUMNS 

l}34S«7t9IOIi 
I - ' - 1  I  I  I  I  I  l-T  I  I  I  IS 

_ Tj  2345678901 


Punching  Diagram 


*  Machim  Syttam*  Divition,  Danniton  Manufacturing  Company 

*  Dupartmant  K-154,  Framingham,  Massachutatts 

*  Pleasa  sand  ma  by  ratum  mail: 

^  _ BULLETIN  229  dascribing  Dannison  Print-Punch  Systams 

*  _ Hava  tha  Dannison  Machina  Systems  man  call. 
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Report  from  Washington 


By  John  C  Hazen 

Vice  President  for 
Government  Affairs, 
NRMA 


The  Big  Issue.  If  there  was  any  reason  for  doubt  as  to 
whether  the  new  Congress  which  convenes  on  January  3rd 
would  take  up  the  controversial  wage-hour  question,  all 
doubt  was  wiped  away  with  the  election  of  Senator  John  F. 
Kennedy  as  the  next  President  of  the  United  States. 

Senator  Kennedy  was  the  strongest  advocate  in  the  last 
Congress  for  extending  coverage  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand¬ 
ards  Act  to  include  the  retailer  and  service  trades.  Although 
he  was  not  successful  in  gaining  approval  of  the  bill  which 
bore  his  name,  it  is  important  to  recognize  that  both  the 
House  and  Senate  passed  wage-hour  bills  in  I960.  Retailers 
were  saved  from  government  controls  in  this  area  only  be¬ 
cause  the  differences  between  the  House  and  Senate  bills 
coidd  not  be  compromised. 

Although  many  changes  will  be  made  in  the  make-up  of 
the  House  and  Senate  as  a  result  of  the  elections,  retailers 
have  cause  to  be  alarmed  over  the  outlook.  Senator  Lister 
Hill  of  Alabama  will  no  doubt  continue  as  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Lalx)r  and  Public  Welfare  Committee.  There  will 
be  some  changes  on  the  majority  side  of  the  committee  be¬ 
cause  of  the  retirement  of  Senator  Murray  of  Montana  and 
the  election  of  Senator  Kennedy  as  President.  Unless  changes 
are  made  in  past  assignments,  however,  the  majority  party 
will  still  have  Senators  McNamara  of  Michigan,  Morse  of 
Oregon,  Yarborough  of  Texas,  Clark  of  Pennsylvania,  Ran¬ 
dolph  of  West  Virginia  and  Williams  of  New  Jersey  return¬ 
ing  to  the  committee.  All  have  been  recorded  as  favoring 
extended  coverage. 

On  the  House  side,  retailers  lost  one  of  their  strongest 
supjxjrters  in  the  retirement  of  Representative  Graham 
Barden  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Barden  was  not  only  a 
stalwart  fighter  against  the  labor-inspired  move  for  extended 
coverage,  but  in  his  powerful  position  as  chairman  of  the 
House  committee,  his  influence  saved  the  day,  on  many  oc¬ 
casions,  for  retailers  down  through  the  years. 

Representative  Barden  will  be  succeeded  by  Representa¬ 
tive  Adam  Clayton  Powell  of  New  York.  Powell  has  long 
been  an  advocate  of  broader  coverage  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  and  is  expected  to  bring  the  racial  issue  into 
such  debate.  There  will  lie  several  new  assignments  to  the 
House  committee  as  a  result  of  retirements  and  the  election. 
Further,  there  is  additional  cause  for  concern  over  what  we 
believe  to  be  a  well-founded  rumor  on  Capitol  Hill.  Repre¬ 
sentative  Ludwig  Teller,  a  liberal  of  New  York,  another 
strong  advocate  of  wage-hour  extension,  was  defeated  in  the 
campaign.  We  have  learned  that  there  is  a  very  good  chance 
that  Representative  Powell  will  name  him  chief  clerk  of  the 
Committee,  a  most  powerful  post. 
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What  To  Do?  NRMA  has  embarked  upon  the  most  am¬ 
bitious  campaign  in  its  history  in  an  effort  to  defeat  any 
moves  in  1961  that  would  adopt  legislation  changing  the 
present  FLSA  statute  with  its  retail  exemption. 

Every  member  of  the  Association  is  being  asked  to  assume 
the  responsibility,  either  individually  or  with  his  fellow  re¬ 
tailers,  to  arrange  for  a  conference  with  both  Senators  from 
his  state  and  his  Representatives  in  order  to  present  the 
sound  reasons  for  retailers’  objections  to  being  brought 
under  a  federal  wage-hour  statute.  That  such  a  step  is 
vitally  important  is  obvious  to  all,  we  are  sure.  The  pres¬ 
sures  of  the  unions  and  those  who  speak  for  them  in  Con¬ 
gress  can  only  be  offset  in  this  way.  If  any  member  desires 
further  information  as  to  why  retailers  should  not  be  cov¬ 
ered  for  constitutional  and  economic  reasons,  factual  infor¬ 
mation  is  available  by  writing  the  Washington  Office,  801 
Sheraton  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Is  This  a  Lost  Cause?  Definitely  Notl  It  has  been  our  ex¬ 
perience  that  those  members  of  Congress  who  are  not  under 
the  spell  of  the  labor  unions,  will  vote  against  extended 
coverage  if  they  are  in  possession  of  the  facts  of  the  retailer’s 
objections.  But,  it  is  most  important  that  retailer-constitu¬ 
ents  of  Congressmen  spell  out  the  many  sound  reasons  for 
their  position.  A  letter  or  a  telegram  simply  saying  “Vote 
against  extended  coverage’’  will  not  suffice  and  for  good 
reason.  Members  of  Congress  are  under  terrific  pressure 
w’hen  an  issue  as  controversial  as  this  is  before  them.  The 
simple  argument  that  workers  are  not  entitled  to  $1.00  an 
hour  is  not  convincing  on  the  face  of  it.  It  must  be  ex¬ 
plained  that  if  retailers  are  brought  under  this  statute  there 
are  many  other  more  important  and  costly  problems  that 
will  face  them. 

Parcel  Post.  NRMA  will  go  to  Congress  early  next  year 
asking  that  legislation  be  enacted  similar  to  the  proposals 
by  Senator  A.  S.  Monroney  in  the  last  Congress,  which  called 
for  uniform  size  and  weight  limits  among  all  classes  of  jxtst 
offices.  The  costly  hodge-podge  of  size  and  weight  limits 
now  prevailing  has  cost  not  only  the  retail  industry  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars,  but  has  been  costly  to  manufacturers 
and  the  Post  Office  Department. 

Senator  Olin  Johnston  of  South  Carolina  is  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Senate  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee. 
Senator  Monroney  is  the  second-ranking  member.  Other 
Senators  who  were  on  the  committee  in  1960  and  may  re¬ 
main  as  members  are  Senators  Yarborough  of  Texas,  Clark 
of  Pennsylvania,  Jordan  of  North  Carolina  and  Randolph 
of  West  Virginia. 

It  would  be  helpful  if  members  from  these  states  would 
direct  letters  to  their  Senators  asking  that  simple  justice  in 
the  form  of  uniform  size  and  weight  limits  of  parcel  post 
packages  be  made  a  matter  of  early  consideration  by  the 
new  Congress. 

STORES,  the  NRMA  Magazine 
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Amencan-Style  Shopping  Centers 
Adopted  by  Prospering  Australia 


By  Rex  Scambary 


Here  is  a  report  by  a  prominent  Australian  journalist  on 
Australia's  new  shopping  centers,  American  style,  and  her 
economic  development.  He  tells  how  suburbs  are  expanding; 
population  is  growing;  automobile  ownership  is  spreading; 
employment  is  stable;  wages  are  high,  and  credit  purchases 
are  going  up  in  volume.  Moreover,  retail  business  is  booming— 
and  the  discount  house  has  not  appeared^  yet. 


Rapid  suburban  expansion  in  the 
larger  cities  over  the  past  few  years 
has  taken  Australia  into  the  age  of 
planned,  regional  retailing.  The  sym¬ 
bols  of  this  age  are  large,  Ainerican- 
style  shopping  centers,  built  by  retail 
firms  and  real  estate  operators,  with 
ample  parking  space.  These  centers 
are  introducing  new  standards  of  serv¬ 
ice  to  suburban  shoppers  and  appeal¬ 
ing  particularly  to  people  who  go 
shopping  by  car. 

Largest  of  the  centers  is  l)eing  built 
in  southeastern  Melbourne,  capital  of 
the  highly  industrialized  state  of  Vic¬ 
toria,  by  Chadstone  Shopping  Center 
Pty.,  Ltd.,  a  subsidiary  of  Australia’s 
leading  department  store,  the  Myer 
Emporium  of  Melbourne.  It  will  cost 
about  £A6,000,000  ($13,500,000)*  and 
indicates  the  level  of  capital  invest¬ 
ment  in  Australian  retailing. 

Chadstone,  currently  opening  its 
doors  for  business,  is  to  be  an  inte¬ 
grated  commercial  town  with  a  full- 
range  department  store  employing 
more  than  600  people,  a  food  super¬ 
market,  a  shopping  mall  of  80  shops, 
and  space  for  dental  and  medical 
centers,  bank  offices  and  professional 

*The  .Australian  pound  (£A1)  is  equal  to 
$2.24  U.  S.  currency. 
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Largest  of  Australia’s  shopping  centers,  opened  this  fall  by  Chadstone  Shopping 
Center  Pty.  Ltd.,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Myer  Emporium  of  Melbourne,  is  located 
in  southeastern  Melbourne.  Above  an  artist’s  sketch  of  the  center  is  super¬ 
imposed  on  an  aerial  view  of  the  area.  It  has-  parking  space  for  2,500  cars. 
Total  retail  floor  space  is  392,000  feet.  The  cost  was  about  $13,500,000. 


suites.  Free  parking  is  provided  for 
2,500  cars.  Total  retail  floor  space  of 
the  center  is  392,000  feet,  making  it 
comparable  with  the  larger  centers  in 
all  countries  but  the  United  States. 

None  of  the  regional  shopping  cen¬ 
ters  so  far  built  in  other  Australian 
cities  is  as  large  as  Chadstone.  But  a 
survey  of  city  development  in  Aus¬ 
tralia  indicates  that  there  is  scope  for 
more  centers  of  similar  size. 

The  large,  drive-in  shopping  center 


fits  neatly  into  requirements  of  Aus¬ 
tralian  cities. 

Australia’s  population,  at  present 
10,300,000,  has  in  the  last  decade 
shown  an  annual  average  rate  of  in¬ 
crease  of  2.5  per  cent,  a  figure  equalled 
only  by  other  “growth”  countries  like 
Canada.  A  great  deal  of  Australia’s 
gain  has  come  from  immigration, 
which  has  added  some  1,500,000  to 
the  {xipulation  over  12  years. 

Rising  productivity,  especially  in 


k 


Regional  shopping  center  in  suburban  Brisbane,  capital  of  the  State  of  Queens¬ 
land,  was  one  of  Australia’s  first  centers  serving  a  grooving  suburban  population 
that  travels  on  wheels.  It  occupies  a  29-acre  site. 


the  manufacturing  industries,  has 
helped  to  maintain  a  high  standard 
of  living.  Australian  factories  now  em¬ 
ploy  about  JiO  per  cent  of  the  work 
force. 

There  is  almost  full  employment 
and  the  average  weekly  earnings  of 
the  adult  male  stand  at  over  £A21 
($47),  a  relatively  high  figure  in  re¬ 
lation  to  cost  of  living.  An  index  to 
the  standard  of  living  is  the  increased 
ownership  of  motor  vehicles.  Aus¬ 
tralia  is  the  fourth  most  highly  motor¬ 
ized  country  in  the  world,  with  one 
motor  vehicle  for  every  3.8  persons 
and  one  automobile  for  every  5.6 
persons. 

Swing  to  the  Suburbs.  Between  De¬ 
cember  1950  and  December  1959,  the 
number  of  motor  vehicles  rose  by  95 
p>er  cent  to  2,649,097.  As  in  the  United 
States,  the  growth  in  the  volume  of 
traffic  has  led  to  extreme  congestion  in 
downtown  shopping  areas  of  the  larg¬ 
er  cities  and  has  helped  the  retail 
swing  to  the  suburbs. 

Melbourne’s  metropolitan  area 
(population  1,775,000)  exemplifies 
this  development.  The  most  recent 
retail  census,  taken  in  1957,  showed 
that  the  central  city  area’s  total  retail 
trade  (excluding  motor  vehicles,  parts 
and  jjetrol)  increased  by  only  22.1  per 
cent  in  volume  between  1952-53  and 
1956-57,  compared  with  a  47.8  in¬ 
crease  in  suburban  trade. 

The  number  of  city  stores  actually 
declined  during  the  period  from  3,321 
to  3,231,  while  suburban  stores  in¬ 
creased  from  12,244  to  13,079.  The 
same  trend  has  been  reflected  in  Aus¬ 
tralia’s  largest  city,  Sydney  (popula¬ 
tion  about  2,100,000)  and  to  a  lesser 
extent  in  other  state  capitals.  Inci¬ 
dentally,  over  55  per  cent  of  the  popu¬ 


lation  live  in  six  state  capitals. 

Because  of  the  retail  market’s  rapid 
growth,  large  regional  trading  centers 
are  unlikely  to  crush  existing  small 
operators  in  the  same  market  areas; 
nor  will  they  deal  a  serious  blow  to 
the  central  city  business  areas.  The 
volume  of  downtown  trade  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  increase,  but  not  at  the  same 
rate  as  suburban  trade. 

riie  coming  five  years  will  see  con¬ 
siderable  sums  spent  on  store  building 
programs  in  the  downtown  areas  by 
large  department  stores,  some  of  which 
have  grown  to  giant  proportions,  even 
by  American  and  European  standards. 
For  instance,  Myer’s  main  store  in 
Melbourne  employs  7,000  people,  has 
an  annual  turnover  of  about  £A40,- 
000,000  ($90,000,000),  and  during  an 
average  trading  week,  about  1,000,000 
shopjjers  pass  through  its  doors. 

Retail  Business  Is  Booming.  On  the 

volume  of  sales,  at  least,  retailing  is  a 
booming  business  in  Australia.  In 
1958-59  sales  for  all  commodities  (ex¬ 
cluding  motor  vehicles  and  gasoline) 
totaled  £A2,443,700,000  ($5,498,300,- 
000)  compared  with  £  A  1,698,900,000 
($3,822,500,000)  in  1952-3. 

By  commodity  groups,  figures  for 
the  latest  year  were: 

Groceries:  £A376,600,000  ($847,350,000) 
Butchers  meat: 

£A  177,800,000  ($400,050,000) 
Other  food: 

£A3 12,300,000  ($702,600,000) 
Total:  £.4866,700,000  ($1,950,000,000) 

Beer,  wine  and  spirits: 

£A245.000,000  ($551,200,000) 
Textiles  and  clothing: 

£A403,300,000  ($906,600,000) 
Footwear:  £A64,700,000  ($145,500,000) 
Hardware,  china  and  glassware: 

£A  159,200,000  ($358,200,000) 


Electrical  goods  and  radios: 

£A  156,300,000  ($35 1,600, 009) 
Home  furnishings: 

£.499,000,000  ($222.000, 009> 
Druggists’  items: 

£.494.600,000  ($212,800,009) 
Newspapers,  bottks,  stationery: 

£A74,600.000  ($167,800,009) 
Other  goods: 

£4280,300,000  ($630,(i00,000) 


In  the  same  pericnl  sales  of  motor 
vehicles,  parts  and  gasoline  totaled 
£A734,6()0.00  ($1,652,800,000),  or  23.1 
per  cent  of  total  retail  sales. 

Cash  values,  however,  are  not  an  ac¬ 
curate  measure  of  consumer  activitr 
and  the  inflation  in  prices  and  increase 
in  population  must  be  taken  into  ac-  [I 
count.  On  this  basis,  real  sales  per  u 
capita  have  tended  to  stabilize  since  | 
1955.  This  fact,  however,  is  not  per-  .j 
haps  as  significant  to  the  trade  at  I 
growth  in  over-all  market  resulting  jj 
from  population  increase. 

Over  the  years,  consumers  have 
tended  to  sf>end  a  consistent  propor¬ 
tion  of  their  incomes  on  food,  beer, 
wine  and  spirits,  but  there  has  been 
a  transfer  of  interest  from  clothing, 
textiles,  piece  gcK)ds,  footwear,  furni- 
ture  and  floor  coverings,  to  electrical 
appliances  and  motor  vehicles. 


Fierce  Competition.  Retailing  in  Aus¬ 
tralia  today  is  fiercely  competitive. 

A  large  range  of  consumer  goods  is 
manufactured  in  Australia  and  suc¬ 
cessive  relaxations  of  import  controls 
have  restored  the  retailer’s  capacity  to 
import  a  reasonable  range  of  overseas  j 
merchandise.  (About  90  per  cent  of  re¬ 
tail  merchandise  is  Australian-made.) 

Most  stores  operate  on  small  profit  j 
margins,  emphasizing  marketing  efi- ' 
ciency.  No  detailed  comparisons  have 
been  made  with  European  figures,  but  j 
operating  costs  of  a  typical  Australiao 
retail  store  are  considerably  less  than 
those  for  comparable  stores  in  the  i 
United  States. 

This  competitive  atmosphere  ha$| 
prompted  a  number  of  mergers  initi¬ 
ated  by  organizations  more  conveni-j 
ently  placed  for  supplies  of  capital 
than  their  competitors.  The  result 
has  been  accelerated  consolidation  ol| 
retailing  in  the  hands  of  big  coni-|y 
panies. 

Six  stores  and  their  chains  account! 
for  about  10  per  cent  of  total  retail 
sales.  The  consumer,  however,  has  not 
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lost  out  as  the  giants  have  proved 
equally  as  competitive  as  smaller  units. 

Expanding  Credit  Business.  Consum¬ 
er  activity  has  received  an  impressive 
stimulus  from  the  abundance  of  credit- 
hire  pun  base,  time  payment  and  such 
devices  as  the  permanent  budget  or 
revolving  credit  account  by  which  he 
purchases  goods  as  he  needs  them,  at 
low  interest  and  promises  to  make  set 
fortnightly  payments  into  his  account. 

Hire  purchase  has  shown  a  remark¬ 
able  increase.  The  debt  outstanding 
on  hire  purchase  agreements  handled 
by  finance  companies  has  gone  from 
£A6,000,000  ($13,500,000)  in  1945  to 
£A396,000,000  ($891,000,000)  at  the 
end  of  1959.  About  70  per  cent  of 
this  amount  has  been  spent  on  auto¬ 
mobiles  and  a  high  proportion  of  the 
balance  on  durable  household  goods. 

Among  forces  that  have  contrib¬ 
uted  to  this  upsurge  in  hire  purchase, 
perhaps  the  most  important  is  the 
greater  willingness  of  the  population 
to  incur  debt  because  of  long  experi¬ 
ence  of  stable  employment  and  high 
wages. 


Executive  Development 

I’m  On  My  Way  To 


When  Perry  Como  sings 
The  Stars,”  many  young  hearts  say  to  each  other: 
‘Tie’s  singing  our  song.”  Aspirants  to  a  career 
in  any  field  respond  to  the  Ad  Astra  beginning 
of  the  ancient  proverb  but  are  apt  to  neglect  its 
Per  Aspera  conclusion.  Yet  a  handicap  is  very 
often  the  very  impetus  youthful  ambition  most 
H^mUmilllllimillll  needs.  ...  A  celebrated  voice  teacher  in  Boston 
took  on  two  new  pupils  simultaneously.  One  was 
a  budding  tenor  of  exceptional  promise;  the  other  had  hardly  more  chirp 
than  a  sparrow.  But  nature’s  great  gift  misled  the  first  into  a  distaste 
for  the  rigorous  regime  necessary  to  even  a  golden  voice  bound  for  the 
heights.  He  got  nowhere.  The  other,  undiscouraged  by  his  inability  to 
bring  what  voice  he  had  up  to  concert  pitch,  concentrated  on  the  me- 
thaiucs  of  the  art  to  such  good  effect  that  he  liecame  first  the  maestro’s 
studio  assistant  and  ultimately  his  successor.  Lacking  the  natural  equip¬ 
ment  to  become  a  first-rate  singer  himself,  his  stubborn  determination 
to  make  a  career  of  music  helped  him  to  acquire  something  still  better, 
the  power  to  make  top  vocalists  of  others. 


I  ve  veen  reaaing  ...  a  new  publication  of  the  Personnel 

Group:  Developing  Store  Executives.  Training  the  young  idea  to  grow 
straight  is  still  one  of  the  mosi  exciting  activities  in  the  adventure  called 
retailing.  There  never  was  a  more  rewarding  occupation  than  helping 
to  turn  the  students  of  today  into  the  merchants  of  tomorrow.  ...  “One 
of  the  major  reasons  which  ranks  retailing  so  high  as  a  career  industry,” 
says  this  study,  “is  that  it  provides  proportionately  more  executive  posi¬ 
tions  to  total  staff  than  jierhaps  any  other  field  of  endeavor.”  This,  it 
would  seem,  should  make  stores  at  least  as  eager  as  entrants  to  cultivate 
this  fertile  ground  through  formal  training.  But  one-third  of  the  stores 
surveyed  acknowledged  no  organized  training  programs  for  executives. 
The  most  striking  lack  of  such  activity  occurred  among  stores  with  less 
than  $5  million  volume;  in  the  $5  to  $10  million  category,  the  divi¬ 
sion  was  about  equal  between  those  who  do  and  those  who  do  not 
have  programs;  in  the  over  $10  million  category,  88  per  cent  of  the 
stores  reported  such  programs.  ...  'I'hose  reporting  formalized  train¬ 
ing  programs  were  further  questioned:  “Have  you  been  able  to  de¬ 
velop  any  standards  or  procedures  to  measure  the  over-all  effectiveness 
of  your  program?”  Answer:  “The  one  outstanding  yardstick  was  the 
ability  to  fill  responsible  positions  from  within  the  organization,  85  per 
cent  of  the  stores  citing  this  measure  of  effectiveness."  ...  The  domi¬ 
nant  factor  in  this  result  was  the  quality  of  the  teaching.  Instructors 
able  to  get  their  piersonalities  and  messages  across  were  mainly  respon¬ 
sible  This  was  repeatedly  brought  out  both  by  freshman  trainees  and 
by  junior  and  senior  executives  who  had  graduated  from  store  classes. 
. . .  This  study  will  help  you  also  in  areas  other  than  those  quoted,  execu¬ 
tive  recruiting  for  one  example,  and  the  why  and  wherefore  of  executive 
separations  for  a  second.  In  collecting,  evaluating,  and  presenting  mate¬ 
rial,  Dr.  Marion  A.  Niederpruem,  associate  professor,  Michigan  State 
University  made  a  notable  contribution,  as  did  the  University  finan¬ 
cially.  .  .  .  Unavailable  elsewhere,  this  product  of  devoted  research 
is  the  very  tool  you  need  to  get  your  training  program  into  effective 
motion. 


No  Discount  Houses— Yeti  Unlike  the 
U.  S.  and  Europe,  the  discount  house 
has  yet  to  make  its  appearance  in  Aus¬ 
tralia.  The  main  reason  for  this  is 
that  trading  and  distribution  systems 
are  extremely  well  organized  and 
stores  can  operate  on  low  margins. 

The  retail  trade  functions  under 
rigid  industrial  controls,  covering 
everything  from  trading  hours, 
weights  and  measures,  employees’ 
working  conditions  (the  industry  em¬ 
ploys  about  270,000  persons),  health 
requirements  and  labeling.  Except  for 
a  few  limited  lines,  no  night  trading 
is  permitted  in  Australia  and  shops 
are  also  closed  on  Saturday  afternoons 
and  Sundays. 

These  laws  exist  for  protection  of 
both  the  customers  and  the  people 
employed  in  the  trade— although  one 
group  of  customers  has  taken  matters 
a  stage  further  by  forming  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  Consumers’  Association  Ltd. 
The  association  will  set  up  a  testing 
establishment  to  evaluate  quality  and 
value  of  goods  on  the  market  for  the 
benefit  of  members.  Their  efforts  may 
help  to  ensure  that  the  customer  in 
Australia,  as  everywhere,  is  always 
right. 


December,  1960 


Sales  Distribution  In  Women's  and  Children's  Glooes 


By  Dorothy  Cook,  Assistant  Manager,  Merchandising  Division,  NRMA 


The  NRMA  Accessories  and  Smallwares  Group  has  un¬ 
dertaken  this  study  of  sales  by  classifications  in  women’s 
and  children’s  gloves  in  order  to  provide,  for  the  first  time, 
a  standardized  basis  for  comparison  of  these  figures  on  a 
national  and  regional  basis.  It  follows  the  Merchandising 
Division’s  two  previous  studies  of  this  kind,  on  men’s 
sportswear  and  on  women’s  sportswear. 

The  survey  is  now  in  its  second  year.  The  tables  on 
these  pages  report  combined  figures  for  the  second  quarter 
of  1960  and  show  comparative  results  for  the  same  period 
of  1959.  Please  note  that  the  percentages  are  median  fig¬ 
ures  and  therefore  will  not  total  100  per  cent.  Also,  for 
each  classification  and  sub-classification,  the  number  of 
stores  reporting  varies  because  not  all  stores  keep  records 
for  sub-classifications. 

To  use  this  merchandising  tool,  compare  your  figures 


with  those  in  the  tables,  compute  the  total  dollar  volumt  i  > 
of  the  classification  shown,  and  calculate  the  percentagt  U 
of  each  classification  to  the  total.  The  classifications  listed  ^ 
are  standard  and  represent  the  work  of  the  research  direc-  ^ 
tors  of  several  large  buying  organizations.  |i 

It  is  hoped  that  as  the  survey  progresses  many  more  | 
stores  will  adopt  this  uniform  classification  list  and  con¬ 
tribute  their  figures.  The  more  stores,  the  more  typial  I 
and  valuable  the  figures.  Unfortunately,  the  Pacific  Coast  f; 
is  not  included  in  this  report  because  too  few  stores 
contributed.  | 

riiiid  quarter  figures  for  1960  and  1959  will  be  pub-^ 
lished  in  the  February  1961  issue.  Requests  for  reports 
and  forms  should  be  sent  to  Dorothy  Cook,  Assistant  Mana-  i  | 
ger,  .Merchandising  Division,  100  West  31st  Street,  New  j 
York  1,  N.  Y.  fl 
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National  Percentages  (Medians)  by  Classifications 


MAY,  JUNE, 

JULY,  1960 

COMBINED 

MAY,  JUNE, 

JULY,  1959 

COMBINED 

Stores 

%of 

%  Sales  in 

Stores 

%of 

%  Soles  in 

CLASSIFICATION 

Reporting 

Total  Sales 

Classification 

Reporting 

Total  Soles 

Classification 

1.  LEATHER 

A.  Lined  —  all 

B.  Unlined  — 

51 

5.8 

45 

5.0 

Pig 

21 

0.5 

17 

1.0 

Doe  &  Suede 

18 

1.4 

23 

1.0 

Glace 

42 

3.2 

32 

4.0 

2.  FABRICS 

51 

89.0 

53 

93.1 

A.  Cottons 

46 

35.2 

34 

29.0 

B.  Double-woven  Synthetics 

39 

33.0 

35 

32.2 

C.  Sheer  Synthetics 

26 

8.0 

33 

15.0 

D.  String  &  Crochet 

29 

7.0 

32 

6.0 

E.  Stretch 

22 

6.7 

33 

8.9 

3.  WOOLS 

9 

0.4 

A.  Gloves  &  Mittens 

B.  Leather  Palms 

5 

4.  CHILDREN'S  (gloves  &  miHens) 

9 

1.0 

25 

1.0 

5.  MISCELLANEOUS  (gadgets  &  accessories) 

25 

2.3 

34 

2.4 

The  number  of  stores  reporting  varies  because  not  all  stores  keep  records  by  sub-classification.  Since  the  figures  are  medians,  they  will  not 
total  100%. 
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Regional  Sales  Percentages  (Medians)  by  Classifications 


Zone  1  —  Northeast 

CtASSIFICATION 

MAY,  JUNE, 

Stores 

Reporting 

JULY,  1960 
%of 

Total  Sales 

COMBINED 

%  Sales  in 
ClassiRcatien 

MAY,  JUNE, 

Stores 

Reporting 

JULY,  1959 
%ef 

Total  Sales 

COMBINED 
%  Sales  in 
Classificatian 

1.  LEATHER 

14 

4.0 

12 

6.3 

A.  Linod  —  all 

B.  Unlinod  — 

Pig 

7 

1.0 

4 

1.5 

Doa  &  Suado 

6 

2.0 

4 

3.6 

Glaca 

13 

2.6 

7 

15.0 

2.  FABRICS 

14 

93.0 

17 

93.5 

A.  Cottons 

13 

35.2 

11 

25.0 

B.  Doublo-wovon  Synthatics 

12 

35.0 

12 

27.2 

C.  Shaar  Synthatics 

10 

6.6 

12 

14.5 

D.  String  &  Crochat 

11 

6.0 

10 

9.9 

E.  Strotch 

11 

6.5 

12 

10.0 

3.  WOOLS 

3 

0.3 

A.  Gloves  &  Mittens 

B.  Leather  Palms 

1 

4.  CHILDREN'S  (gloves  &  mittens) 

6 

1.5 

8 

1.1 

5.  MISCELLANEOUS  (gadgets  &  accessories) 

6 

2.2 

9 

2.4 

States:  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York 

New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Canada. 

Zone  2— South  and  Southwest 

MAY,  JUNE,  JULY,  1960  COMBINED 

MAY,  JUNE 

JULY,  1959 

COMBINED 

Stores 

%of 

%  Salas  in 

Stores 

%of 

%  Sales  in 

CUSSIFICATION 

Reporting 

Total  Salas 

Classification 

Reporting 

Total  Sales 

Classificatian 

1.  LEATHER 

20 

6.5 

16 

9.3 

A.  Lined  —  all 

B.  Unlined  — 

Pig 

4 

7 

0.8 

Doe  &  Suede 

4 

13 

0.9 

Glace 

12 

6.5 

13 

8.0 

2.  FABRICS 

20 

84.5 

18 

92.0 

A.  Cottons 

16 

50.0 

9 

45.0 

B.  Double-woven  Synthetics 

10 

27.3 

9 

18.0 

C.  Sheer  Synthetics 

10 

5.0 

8 

28.4 

D.  String  &  Crochet 

12 

8.5 

9 

10.0 

E.  Stretch 

7 

5.0 

8 

9.3 

3.  WOOLS 

1 

A.  Gloves  &  Mittens 

B.  Leather  Palms 

4.  CHILDREN'S  (gloves  &  miHens) 

7 

1.0 

5  MISCELLANEOUS  (gadgets  &  accessories) 

15 

3.0 

12 

2.0 

States:  Washington,  D.  C.,  Vo.,  West  Va.,  N.  C.,  S.  C.,  Go.,  Fla. 

Tex.,  Ky.,  Tenn.,  Ala.,  La.,  Okla.,  New  Max.,  Del.,  Md.,  Ariz. 

Zone  3  —  West  and  Midwest 

MAY,  JUNE 

JULY,  1960 

COMBINED 

MAY,  JUNE,  JULY,  1959  COMBINED 

Stores 

%af 

%  Sales  in 

Stores 

%ef 

%  SoMt  in 

CLASSIFICATION 

Reporting 

Total  Sales 

Classificatian 

Reporting 

Total  Sales 

Classificatian 

1.  LEATHER 

17 

8.0 

17 

5.0 

A.  Lined  —  all 

B.  Unlined  — 

Pig 

10 

0.3 

6 

0.6 

Doe  &  Suede 

8 

1.2 

6 

0.8 

Glace 

17 

6.3 

12 

3.0 

2.  FABRICS 

17 

91.6 

18 

91.0 

A.  Cottons 

17 

21.4 

14 

6.7 

B.  Double-woven  Synthetics 

17 

46.5 

14 

6.7 

C.  Sheer  Synthetics 

6 

20.8 

13 

15.0 

D.  String  &  Crochet 

6 

3.5 

13 

3.0 

E.  Stretch 

4 

13 

6.0 

3  WOOLS 

5 

0.5 

A.  Gloves  &  Mittens 

B.  Leather  Palms 

4 

4.  CHILDREN'S  (gloves  &  mittens) 

10 

1.0 

5.  MISCELLANEOUS  (gadgets  &  accessories) 

4 

13 

2.7 

Statat:  Ohio,  Ind.,  III.,  Wit.,  Mich.,  Minn.,  Mo.,  Iowa,  N.  D.,  S.  D.,  Nab.,  Kan.,  Mon.,  Colo.,  Utah,  Nov. 


December,  1960 
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Legal  Briefs 

James  J.  Bliss,  Counsel,  NRMA 


mm 


FTC  Proposes  Changes  in  Fur  Labeling  Act 

The  Federal  Trade  Comniission  has  proposed  the  revi¬ 
sion  of  the  regulations  issued  under  the  Fur  Products  Label¬ 
ing  Act,  the  first  major  overhaul  since  the  Act  was  enacted 
in  1952.  These  are  some  of  the  recommended  changes: 

Revised  Rule  12(e)  would  relax  the  Commission’s  rigid 
rule  against  abbreviations  on  labels.  Abbreviations  may  be 
used  under  the  new  proposal  in  specifying  the  country  of 
origin  but  only  in  cases  where  the  abbreviation  would  un¬ 
mistakably  indicate  the  name  of  the  country.  Examples: 
S.W.  Africa  for  Southwest  Africa  and  Gt.  Britain  for  Great 
Britain.  If  this  amendment  seems  petty,  it  might  be  noted 
that  several  retailers  have  been  cited  for  selling  furs  which 
contained  labels  with  these  types  of  abbreviations. 

Rule  19  would  be  amended  to  provide  that  where  the 
color  of  any  fur  has  been  changed  other  than  by  pointing, 
bleaching,  dyeing,  or  tip-dyeing,  such  fact  must  be  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  words  “color  altered”  or  “color  added.” 

The  Commission  proposes  a  completely  new  regulation 
.‘M  relating  to  “guaranties.”  The  Act  provided  that  a  re¬ 
tailer  who  receives  a  “guaranty”  in  “good  faith”  from  his 
resource  shall  not  be  guilty  of  misbranding  under  the  law. 
This  provision  was  embodied  in  the  Act  because  Congress 
realized  that  it  was  the  manufacturer  who  was  in  the  best 
position  to  know  the  character  of  the  furs  from  which  the 
products  are  made.  Such  intent  of  Congress  was  cited  l)y 
the  Federal  Circuit  Court  last  year  in  rejecting  attempts  l)y 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  invalidate  a  guarantee 
because  the  retailer  should  have  applied  his  expert  knowl¬ 
edge  to  detect  mistakes  on  the  labels.  Under  the  revisetl 
rule,  the  FTC  would  invalidate  the  protection  the  guaranty 
accords  the  retailer  if  (a)  the  retailer  does  not  examine  the 
label,  invoice  or  advertisement  relating  to  the  fur  products 
guaranteed,  (b)  the  fur  product  is  found  to  be  unlabeled 
or  not  invoiced  with  the  proper  information,  (c)  the  label 
is  not  correct  upon  its  face  or  discloses  the  required  informa¬ 
tion  in  an  improper  manner,  (d)  the  retailer  has  knowledge 
that  the  fur  product  is  misbranded.  Rule  34  would  also 
shift  the  burden  of  proving  that  the  guaranty  was  received 
in  good  faith  on  to  'he  retailer.  The  effect  of  this  rule,  if 
adopted,  would  be  the  serious  impairment  of  the  protec¬ 
tion  that  the  guaranty  affords  a  retailer  who  finds  himself 
in  the  middle  between  the  manufacturer  and  the  govern¬ 
ment.  NRMA  has  vigorously  protested  this  proposal. 

Kennedy's  Programs  on  Taxes,  Trade  Regulations 

Retailers,  along  with  other  segments  of  the  business  com¬ 
munity  will  await,  with  considerable  interest,  President¬ 
elect  Kennedy’s  programs  in  the  field  of  taxes  and  retail 


trade  regulations.  While  specific  programs  were  not  too 
dearly  delineated  during  the  campaign,  it  appears  that  Mr. 
Kennedy  will  present  the  following  tax  program  to  Con¬ 
gress:  (1)  continue  existing  federal  income  and  excise  tax 
rates,  (2)  eliminate  the  special  credits  given  individual  tax¬ 
payers  who  receive  dividend  income,  (3)  curb  the  present 
abuses  on  expense  accounts  (characterized  as  “extravagant" 
by  the  President-elect),  (4)  support  proposals  to  permit  the 
self-employed  to  deduct,  within  limits,  amounts  paid  into 
|)rivatc  annuity  plans,  (5)  liberalize  depreciation  deductions 
to  provide  investment  incentives. 

.Administratively,  the  President-elect  will  appoint  a  new 
('ommissioner  to  head  up  the  Internal  Revenue  Servia. 
riiis  appointment  very  likely  will  be  followed  by  a  r^ 
sliuttling  of  top  echelon  personnel  and  a  reorganization  of 
the  Service  in  an  effort  to  increase  efficiency.  Part  of  this 
|jrogram  will  include  a  recjuest  to  Congress  to  provide  addi 
tional  funds  to  hire  more  revenue  agents  to  step  up  the 
examination  of  tax  returns,  now  audited  selectively. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  will  doubtless  see  some 
new  faces  next  year.  Mr.  Kintner  is  expected  to  step  aside 
in  favor  of  a  Kennedy-appointed  chairman.  The  Kintner 
[jrogram  of  “voluntary”  cooperation  through  conferences 
with  business  groups,  the  issuance  of  “guides”  to  assist  busi¬ 
ness  in  compliance,  etc.,  is  in  doubt.  It  is  possible  that  a 
new  FTC  chairman  return  to  traditional  methods  of  en¬ 
forcement  through  individual  complaints  and  actions. 

FTC  Adheres  to  Rule  on  Advertising  Allowances 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  ordered  one  of  the 
nation’s  largest  foundation  manufacturers  to  treat  compet¬ 
ing  customers  alike  in  paying  promotional  allowances.  In 
so  doing,  the  Commission  reaffirmed  its  prior  decision  in 
holding  that  where  the  discrimination  involves  promotional 
allowances  the  seller  cannot  avail  himself  of  the  “good  faith 
meeting  of  competition  defense”  that  would  ordinarily  be 
available  in  a  proceeding  which  involves  price  discrimina¬ 
tions  and  granting  of  “services  and  facilities.”  Payments 
found  illegal  by  FTC  involved  a  cooperative  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  plan  into  which  the  seller  paid  varying  percentage 
of  the  cost  of  ads  featuring  his  products.  The  plan  was 
neither  offered  nor  made  known  to  smaller  competing  cuv 
tomers.  The  seller  also  offered  a  “premium”  plan  which 
was  not  made  available  to  customers  receiving  payments 
under  the  cooperative  advertising  plan.  The  Coinmission 
rejected  the  contention  that  the  two  plans  were,  in  effect, 
alternatives  of  one  plan.  Said  the  opinion:  “Since  the  two 
plans  were  not  offered  to  all  competing  customers,  the) 
cannot  be  considered  as  alternative  features  or  elements 
of  a  comprehensive  plan.” 
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STORES,  the  NR-MA  Magazine 


NRMA  Month 


Proposed  RR  Pickup  and  Delivery 
Charge.  In  its  fight  against  the  rail¬ 
roads’  proposed  charges  for  pickups 
and  deliveries,  NRMA  has  won  a  post¬ 
ponement  on  the  effective  date,  from 
November  10th  to  December  23rd. 
rhe  Association  is  now  seeking  to 
prevent  the  increases  and  has  a  {led- 
tion  filed  with  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission. 

The  additional  charge  sought  by 
the  railroads  would  range  from  20  to 
60  cents  per  cwt.,  depending  on  the 
city.  In  New  York  and  Chicago,  for 
example,  it  would  be  60  cents  per  cwt. 
rhe  NRMA  holds  that  an  ICC  deci¬ 
sion  of  seven  years  ago,  limiting  such 
pickup  and  delivery  charges  to  10 
cents  per  cwt.,  was  a  maximum  rate 
order.  At  that  time,  the  railroads 
levied  the  10-cent  charge  for  a  short 
period,  but  found  it  to  be  not  worth 
while  and  discontinued  it. 

Morchants  Week  Kits.  To  help  mem- 
i)ers  and  retail  association  executives 
in  key  communities  tie  in  with  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Merchants  Week,  Janu¬ 
ary  30-February  4,  1961,  the  Associa¬ 
tion  is  distributing  promotion  kits. 
Developed  by  the  NRMA  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  especially  for  this 
event,  which  is  to  spark  a  year-long 
public  relations  campaign  for  the  re¬ 
tail  industry,  the  kits  contain: 

A  16-page  booklet  with  full  instruc¬ 
tions  on  how  individual  stores  and 
entire  communities  can  participate. 

A  12-page  newspaper  advertising 
and  display  section  for  use  durine  the 
Week. 

The  special  NRMA  symbol  in  logo¬ 
type  form  that  can  be  used  as  a  drop- 
in  for  retail  advertisements. 

Source  material  on  retailing’s  im¬ 
portance  to  America,  including  statis¬ 
tical  fact  sheets,  background  articles 
and  sample  speech  material. 

Special  proclamations  inaugurating 
National  Retail  Merchants  Week  in  a 
community  plus  the  necessary  press 
material. 

•A  four-page  television  and  radio  ad¬ 
vertising  section  with  suggested  inter¬ 
view  material. 

The  story  of  a  successful  Retailer’s 
Day  held  in  Spokane,  Wash.,  reprint¬ 
ed  from  the  local  newspaper. 


The  full-page  ad  run  by  the  Omaha 
Retailers  Association  as  part  of  the 
NRMA’s  over-all  PR  campaign,  in  re¬ 
print  form. 

It)  addition  there  is  an  olhcial  order 
form  for  purchasing  official  NRMA 
posters,  easel  cards  and  sign  toppers. 

Additional  copies  of  the  promotion 
kit  are  available  at  $2  each  from  the 
Sales  Promotion  Division,  NRMA,  100 
West  31st  Street,  New  York  1. 

Merchants  Week  Contests.  Two  con¬ 
tests  are  being  sponsored  in  support 
of  NRMA’s  Retail  Merchants  Week, 
January  30-February  4,  1961. 

1.  The  Reader’s  Digest  will  give  a 
Community  Participation  Award  to 
the  community  which  demonstrates 
the  greatest  all-around  support  for  the 
Week.  The  Award  will  be  a  $500 
scholarship  for  a  member  of  the  June 
1961  graduating  class  who  intends  to 
make  a  career  in  retailing.  The  Award 
will  be  given  to  the  local  superintend¬ 
ent  of  schools  through  the  local  retail 
merchants  association  or  retail  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  chamber  of  commerce.  The 
Digest  will  also  present  a  plaque  to 
the  secretary  of  the  organization  sub¬ 
mitting  the  winning  entry.  Here’s  how 
to  enter: 

Submit  all  material  in  binder  form, 
mounted  on  one  side  of  a  page  only. 
There  is  no  limitation  on  size.  Don’t 
overlap  photographs  and  other  items. 
Don’t  mark  the  material  with  grease 
pencils,  arrows,  or  other  designs.  Don’t 
paste  comments  or  explanations  di¬ 
rectly  on  the  tear  sheets  or  photo¬ 
graphs,  etc.  Put  all  explanations 
under,  or  next  to,  whatever  material 
is  being  described. 

On  page  one,  give  the  following 
information:  Name  of  the  sjjonsoring 
organization  and  secretary:  city  and 
state;  resume  of  the  Week’s  activities. 

Include  a  complete  narrative  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  most  productive  effort  in 
the  program. 

.Send  entries  to  Reader’s  Digest,  at¬ 
tention  George  Wallace,  Director  of 
Merchandising,  270  Park  Avenue,  New 
York  17.  The  deadline  is  March  8, 
1961. 

2.  The  National  Association  of  Dis¬ 
play  Industries  is  sponsoring  a  con¬ 
test  for  the  best  window  display  shown 


during  Merchants  Week.  A  trophy 
will  Ije  presented  by  NADI  to  the 
president  of  the  winning  store  and  a 
special  prize  will  be  given  to  the 
store’s  display  director.  To  enter,  a 
store  should  submit  an  8x10  black 
and  white,  glossy  photograph  of  the 
window  display,  with  this  information 
noted  on  the  back:  name  and  address 
of  the  store,  names  of  the  store  presi¬ 
dent  and  display  director,  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  the  window,  population 
of  the  town  or  city  in  which  the  store 
is  located.  Any  store,  whether  depart¬ 
ment,  chain,  variety,  specialty,  etc.,  is 
eligible.  Moreover,  there  are  no  re¬ 
strictions  as  to  size  or  tyjae  of  display 
or  treatment  of  subject,  provided  there 
is  a  direct  tie-in  with  Merchants  Week. 

.Send  entries  to  Edward  F'.  Engle, 
.Sales  Promotion  Division,  NR.MA,  100 
W.  31st  Street,  New  York  1.  The  con¬ 
test  closes  March  1,  1961, 

Task  Force  Chairmen.  NRMA’s  year¬ 
long  public  relations  campaign  for 
retailing,  themed  Retailing  Serves 
America,  will  be  planned  and  carried 
out  by  a  grass-roots  cross-country  net- 


THE  •  7-POINT  PROGRAM  i 
THAT  WILL  REDUCE  COSTS.  • 

1.  PRODUCTIVE  EFFICIENCY,  with  motleni 
production  standards  that  help  to  reduce  costs. 

3.  INCENTIVE  SYSTEMS,  that  encourage  pro¬ 
duction  while  preserving  job  security.  — 

3.  PREVENT  HIDDEN  LOSSES,  due  to  lack  of 
adequate  controls  and  alteration  sales  records. 

4.  STABILIZE  ALTERATION  CHARGES,  and 
prevent  unfair  practices  that  cause  losses. 

3.  ACCURATE  COST  DISTRIBUTION,  so 
trouble  spots  are  quickly  located  and  corrected. 

C.  BETTER  CUSTO.MER  SERVICE,  by  elimi¬ 
nating  broken  delivery  promises  and  reduced 
adjustments. 

7.  MORE  PROFITS,  without  reducing  service  by 
eliminating  the  losses  and  impx'  quality. 
THESE  ARE  JUST  A  FEW  '*■  iHE  MANY 
ADVANTAGES  THAT  -vRE  YOURS. 
WHEN  YOU  HAVE  UivlTROL  IN  YOUR 
ALTERATION  WORKROOS^S. 

WRITE  OR  CALL  US  tODAY 


G.J.MARDER  ASSOCIATES 

4403  Sheridan  Rood,  Chicago  40,  Illinois 
IDgewater  4-SI!? 


BOSSES 


IN  YOUR 

ALTERATION 

WORKROOMS 


WITH  UNITRQL 
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Name 


A  new  way  to  bring 
store  statistics  to  life  . 


How  to  analyze  a  selling 
department  in  order 
to  insure  continual 
profits  or  discover  luhy 
profits  are  up  or  down. 


How  to  evaluate 
the  selling  department 
according  to  sales, 
profit-contribution, 
in  comparison  with  other 
departments,  the  store 
as  a  whole,  and 
other  retail  stores. 


A 


S 

E 

L 

L 

I 

N 

e 


A  step  by  step,  logical 
analysis  of  a  selling 
department’s  operation, 
newly  revised  this  year. 


Order  yours  today! 


Address  . 

City . State 

(Make  checks  payable  to  NRMA. 
N.Y.C.  orders,  add  3%  sales  tax) 


THIS  is  an  architectural  rendering  of  Westchester  Plaza,  a  six-level  downtown 
*  shopping  plaza  and  transit  center  to  be  constructed  as  the  first  stage  of  a 
$70  million  urban  redevelopment  program  for  Neu)  Rochelle,  New  York.  Air- 
conditioned  promenades  and  12  elevators  and  six  escalators  will  link  the  six 
levels.  There  jvill  be  a  four-level  garage  luith  a  capacity  for  4,300  cars,  and  ex¬ 
pansion  facilities  for  up  to  6,000,  a  station  for  the  New  Haven  Railroad  and 
bus  terminals. 

The  16-j/oj^  tower  in  the  picture  represents  an  office  building.  Behind  it 
ivill  be  a  branch  of  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  which  will  be  a  full-line  department  store 
on  three  floors.  Macy’s  first  floor  will  open  on  a  convenience  mall  leading  to 
the  third  parking  level  and  connecting  it  with  the  railroad  station,  a  junior 
department  store,  supermarket  and  furniture  store.  Its  second  and  main  floor 
will  open  on  the  Plaza’s  main  mall,  an  enclosed,  air-conditioned  promenade 
with  sculpture,  pools,  plantings  and  benches. 

The  shopping  center  will  also  have  80  retail  stores;  restaurants  and  coffee 
shops;  an  auditorium  and  a  two-level,  50-lane  bowling  alley,  plus  other  facilities 
and  services.  The  overpasses  on  the  right  side  of  the  rendering  are,  from  left  to 
right:  (1)  a  one-way  public  road  for  cars  to  pick  up  or  drop  off  passengers  at 
the  railroad  station  and  continue  out  of  the  Plaza;  (2)  a  truck  ramp  leading  to 
loading  docks  on  the  roof  of  Westchester  Plaza,  thus  separating  trucks  from 
passenger  trafffic;  (3)  one  of  the  several  entrances  to  the  Plaza’s  parking  area. 

The  drawing  is  by  John  Graham  and  Company,  architect  and  designer  of 
the  project.  Construction  work  on  the  Plaza  will  start  in  spring  1961;  opening 
IS  scheduled  for  1963.  Involving  an  investment  of  $27  million,  the  center  will 
occupy  18  acres.  A  comparable  shopping  center  on  one  horizontal  level  would 
require  about  70  acres. 


STORES,  the  NRMA  Magazine 


Controllers’  Congress.  NRMA 
100  West  31st  Street,  N.  Y.  1,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  . copies  of  ’’How 

to  Analyze  a  Selling  Department." 
NRMA  Members  —  $3.75 
Non-members  —  $7.50 


work  of  community  level  task  forces. 
The  a|)j)f)iiiiment  of  task  force  chair¬ 
men  in  34  cities  was  announced  No¬ 
vember  3()th  by  Nathan  J.  Gold,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  NRMA  Public  Relations 
Committee  and  chairman  of  the 
board,  (iold  &  Co.,  Lincoln,  Neb.  A 
special  breakfast  meeting  at  NRMA’s 
50th  anniversary  convention  has  been 
scheduled  for  the  task  force  chairmen, 
who  are; 

Arthur  Truitt,  sales  promotion 
manager.  The  M.  O’Neil  Company, 
.Vkron,  Ohio;  Lewis  Posen,  sales  pro¬ 
motion  manager,  Hochschild,  Kohn 
&  (.ompany,  Baltimore,  Md.;  O.  Wil¬ 
liam  SptK)!',  sales  promotion  manager 


and  publicity  director,  Lo\oman, 
Joseph  &  Loeb,  Birmingham,  Ala.; 
Sidney  Reisman,  president  and  gen-  f 
eral  manager,  D.  M.  Read  Company,  I 
Bridgeport,  Conn.;  William  M.  Miller,  I 
publicity  manager,  William  Hengerer  I 
Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  I 

Also,  Mrs.  Mari  Yerian,  sales  pro-  I 
motion  manager,  Lazarus,  Columbus,  I 
Ohio;  Samuel  Pogue,  vice  president  I 
and  sales  promotion  director,  H.  &  S.  r 
Pogue  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  | 
Cortland  A.  Peterson,  sales  promo- 1 
tion  manager  and  publicity  director,  I’ 
Titche-Goettinger  C^o.,  Dallas,  Tex.; !; 
William  T.  White,  Wieboldt  Stores,  ^ 
Evanston,  111.;  Chester  A.  Leopold,  | 


Six-Level  Downtown  Shopping  Plaza  Planned  for  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


! 


vice  president  and  sales  promotion  di¬ 
rector,  Wolf  8c  Dessauer  Company, 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Also,  Harry  Rooke,  sales  promotion 
manager,  Leonard’s  Department  Store, 
Fort  Wortii,  Tex.;  Robert  W.  Dundas, 
vice  president  and  publicity  director, 
Folev  brothers  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Hous¬ 
ton,  Tex.;  Albert  Christman,  publici- 
tv  director,  Macy’s  Missouri-Kansas, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Paul  J.  Greeley,  ex¬ 
ecutive  manager,  Greater  Lawrence 
ChanilK-r  of  Commerce,  Lawrence, 
Mass.;  Vito  N.  Romans,  executive  di¬ 
rector,  Downtown  Long  Beach  .Asso¬ 
ciates,  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

.\lso,  Paid  Walker,  president.  Rich¬ 
ard’s,  Miami,  Fla.;  .Arthur  Wrubel, 
Wrubel’s  Department  Store,  Middle- 
town,  Conn.;  Robert  A.  Heinz,  pub¬ 
licity  director,  Ed.  Schuster  8c  Co., 
.Milwaukee,  Wis.;  Martin  Stuart,  pub¬ 
lic  relations  manager,  Bamberger’s, 
.\ewark,  N.  J.;  H.  C.  Richardson,  vice 
president  and  sales  promotion  mana¬ 
ger,  L.  S.  Donaldson  8c  Company, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.;  E.  Davis  Mc- 
Cutchon,  sales  promotion  manager, 
D.  H.  Holmes,  Ltd.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Also,  Fred  Bresee,  executive  vice 
president  and  treasurer,  Bresee’s  One- 
onta  Dept.  Store,  Oneonta,  N.  Y.; 


David  Arons,  sales  promotion  mana¬ 
ger  and  publicity  director,  Gimbel 
Brothers,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  .Alan  .A. 
Wells,  publicity  director,  Kaufmann’s, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  William  Ellyson,  pub¬ 
lic  relations  director.  Miller  8:  Rhoads, 
Inc.,  Richmond,  Va. 

Also,  William  J.  McLaughlin,  sales 
promotion  manager,  McCurdy  8c  Co., 
Rochester,  N.  Y.;  Lee  Dubow,  vice 
president  and  sales  promotion  mana¬ 
ger,  I’he  Emporium  of  St.  Paul,  St. 
Paul,  Minn.;  Ted  Bushman,  sales  pro¬ 
motion  manager,  Zions  C^looperative 
.Mercantile  Institution,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah;  Harold  F.  Haener,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  sales  promotion  manager, 
Macy’s  (California,  San  Francisco, 
CCalif.;  and  Herbert  Bilsky,  Bentons, 
.South  Bend,  Ind. 

.Also,  Russell  Riggin,  sales  and  pro¬ 
motion  manager,  The  Spokane  Dry 
(ioods  Co.,  Spokane,  Wash.;  Sidney 
H.  Goldberg,  sales  promotion  mana¬ 
ger,  Dey  Brothers  8c  Co.,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.;  Abbot  Gomberg,  director  of 
sales  promotion  and  public  relations, 
LaSalle  8c  Koch  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio; 
.Mrs.  Julie  M.  Lee,  director  of  public 
relations  and  sales  promotion  coordi¬ 
nator,  Woodward  8c  Lothrop,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 


MNw  Equipment  and  Systems 


IBM  Intermediate  Computer.  IBM  has 

added  a  new  intermediate  computer 
to  its  line  of  solid  state  computers. 
Designated  1410,  it  is  more  powerful 
than  the  IBM  1401  intermediate 
equipment,  which  was  introduced  re¬ 
cently;  also  it  has  greater  speed  and 
memory  capacity.  According  to  the 
company,  the  two  machines  form  a 
compatible  series  for  meeting  expand¬ 
ed  data  processing  needs  as  they  arise 
since  the  1410  can  use  most  1401  pro¬ 
grams  without  revision.  Both  comput¬ 
ers  are  available  in  four  basic  models: 
card,  tape,  RAMAC  and  RAMAC 
tape. 

NCR  Modular  Computar.  The  Nation¬ 
al  Cash  Register  Company  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  modular  computer,  called 
the  National  315,  which  can  be  ex¬ 
panded  from  a  basic  installation  to  a 
full-scale  system  as  a  firm’s  needs  in¬ 
crease.  The  system’s  main  memory, 
magnetic  tape  file,  and  input  and  out¬ 
put  units  are  variable  in  size  or  ca- 
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pacity  to  fit  the  user’s  requirements. 
For  example,  five  memory  sizes  can  be 
obtained  ranging  from  6,000  to  120,- 
000  decimal  digits  of  information  or 
4,000  to  80,000  alpha-numeric  char¬ 
acters.  Typical  315  systems  will  rent 
at  $7,000  to  $9,000  a  n.onth. 

Mass  Storage  System.  Univac  Randex 
.Storage,  introduced  by  Remington 
Rand  a  month  ago,  is  a  new  mass 
storage  system  designed  for  use  with 
Univac  solid  state  and  .STEP  comput¬ 
ers.  According  to  the  company,  it 
introduces  a  magnetic  drum  which 
stores  more  information  than  any 
other  in  existence,  simplifies  data  pro¬ 
cessing  applications  and  makes  greater 
computer  speeds  jxissible  in  billing, 
inventory  control,  general  accounting 
and  sales  analysis.  Each  storage  unit 
is  comprised  of  two  drums  capable  of 
containing  24  million  digits  and  signs. 
The  Univac  Randex  Storage  System 
operates  “on  line’’—  that  is,  data  goes 
directly  from  “memory”  to  central 


IF  YOUR  JOB 
DEPENDS  ON 

•  Furniture 

•  Fashion  Coordination 

•  Major  Appliances 

•  Soft  Goods 

•  Bedding 

•  Housewares 

•  Floor  Coverings 

•  Table  Electrics 

•  Freezers 

And  You're  Interested  in 

•  In-the-Home  Selling 

•  Better  Selling 

•  Stereo 

•  Better  Stock  Control 

•  $  Not  %  Profit 

•  Private  Brands 

•  Balanced  Stocks 

You  Owe  It  to  Yourself 
to  Read 

'THE  SUCCESSFUL 
MERCHANDISING  OF 
HOME  FURNISHINGS 
IN  1960" 

Every  great  talk  and  valuable 
discussion  at  the 
SIXTH  ANNUAL 

HOME  FURNISHINGS  CONFERENCE 
in  New  York 

$3.00  for  Members 
$6.00  for  Non-Members 


National  Retail  Merchants  Attn. 

100  W.  31  St.,  New  York  1,  N.Y. 

Pleate  tend  .  copies  of 

SUCCESSFUL  MERCHANDISING  OP 
HOME  FURNISHINGS 


Bill .  Check  end . 

(On  N.Y.C.  orders  add  3%  tales  tax) 


How  to  Increase 
Shoe  Sales  and  Profits 

RETAIL  SHOE  SALES 
TRAINING  MANUAL 

—full  of  valuable  information. 

—a  "must"  reference  for  all  shoe 
personnel— executive  and  sales. 

—a  basic  text  used  for  training  of 
sales  personnel— will  help— 

•  sell  more  shoes 

•  create  more  confidence 

•  make  selling  easier 

•  handle  customers  easier,  faster 

•  acquire  merchandise  informa¬ 
tion 

•  create  enthusiasm 

•  cut  down  on  complaints, 
adjustments  and  returns 

•  refresh  experienced  personnel 

•  indoctrinate  new  personnel 

•  handle  difficult  sales  situations 


National  Retoil  Merchants  Association 
100  West  31st  Street,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me .  copies  of  SHOE  SALES 

TRAINING  MANUAL. 

. Bill  us  (Members  of  NRMA  only) 

......  Check  enclosed  for  $ . 

(Make  checks  payable  to  NRMA) 

Name  . 

Store  Name  . 

Address  . 

CSty  .  State  . 

(Add  3%  sales  tax  on  New  York  City  deliveries) 
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computer  and  back  without  intermedi¬ 
ary  steps. 

New  Rental  Plan  by  RCA.  Radio  Cor- 
|>oration  of  America  is  introducing  a 
new  system  of  leasing,  applying  the 
plan  to  its  301,  501  and  601  data  pro¬ 
cessing  systems.  The  common  leasing 
arrangement  for  data  processing  etpiip- 
ment  involves  a  basic  payment  for 
running  the  equipment  during  a  nor¬ 
mal  working  day,  usually  eight  hours, 
|)lus  an  overtime  charge  for  running 
the  equipment  beyond  that  time.  The 
overtime  charge  is  a  percentage  of  the 
l)asic  rental  fee. 

RClA’s  new  plan  now  offers  the  cus¬ 
tomer  a  choice  of  four  arrangements, 
as  follows; 

(1)  Unlimited  availability:  The  cus¬ 
tomer  pays  a  monthly  charge  of  30  per 
cent  over  the  single-shift  rental  and 
can  operate  the  equipment  for  seven 
days  a  week,  24  hours  a  day,  other 
than  time  needed  for  maintenance. 

(2)  Extended  availability:  The  cus¬ 
tomer  pays  a  monthly  charge  of  20 
jK*r  cent  over  the  single-shift  rental 
and  uses  the  equipment  for  five  days, 
24  hours  a  day,  other  than  time  needed 
for  maintenance. 

(3)  Random  Use:  At  a  basic  charge 
of  three  per  cent  over  the  single-shift 
rental,  the  customer  receives  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  200  hours  in  each  calendar 
month,  at  his  option. 

(4)  Single-shift  availability:  This  is 
the  standard  rental  for  RCA  systems, 
covering  a  primary  shift  of  eight  con¬ 
secutive  hours  per  day,  five  consecu¬ 
tive  days  a  week,  designated  at  the 
customer’s  option. 

.According  to  RCA  vice  president 
and  general  manager,  Donald  H. 
Kunsman,  the  new  leasing  arrange¬ 
ments  permit  a  decrease  in  cost  per 
unit  as  the  work  load  increases. 

Check  Digit  Verifier.  An  electronic  de¬ 
vice  for  checking  account  numbers 
and  other  reference  numbers  that  are 
keyed  into  punched  paper  tape  has 
been  introduced  by  Burroughs  Corp. 
Called  the  A570  check  digit  verifier. 


Have  you  teen 

“SHRINKAGE  -  THE 

SHOPLIFTING 

PROBLEM" 

Tkt  An*i-ShoflifhM0  Trtming  Film  — 

PROTECTIVi  FILMS.  INC. 

175  5th  Ave.  New  York  10.  N.  Y. 


it  is  designed  to  be  cable-connected  to 
Burroughs  accounting  machines  that 
produce  tapes  for  subsequent  data  pro. 
cessing. 

The  "check  digit’’  is  a  single  digit 
added  to  a  regular  account  number, 
which  is  arrived  at  by  mathemati- 
cal  calculations  upon  the  account  ip 
number.  The  account  number  and  L 
check  tligit  are  channeled  through  the  * 
verifier  and  if  there  is  an  error,  the 
machine  locks  and  signals  the  oper¬ 
ator  liefore  the  paper  tape  is  punched. 

Burroughs  calls  the  machine,  which 
is  the  size  of  a  portable  radio,  a  spe¬ 
cial-purpose  solid  state  computer.  It 
will  sell  for  $1,350. 

Classes  in  Computer  Programming. 

RCLA  Institutes,  Inc.  began  on  De¬ 
cember  2nd  its  first  formal  classes  in 
digital  computer  programming,  whidi 
cover  principles  and  techniques  com¬ 
mon  to  all  data  processing  systems  and 
initiate  a  series  of  courses  approved 
by  the  New  York  State  Department  of 
Education.  To  be  eligible  for  the 
primary  course,  students  must  be 
either  high  school  graduates  with  a 
minimum  of  one  year’s  business  ex¬ 
perience  or  college  graduates.  An  ad¬ 
vanced  course  is  for  persons  already 
experienced  in  digital  computer  pro¬ 
gramming.  Similar  courses  are  planned 
for  RCA  Institutes  in  Los  Angeles. 

Economy  Adding  Machines.  Bur¬ 
roughs  Corp.  has  introduced  a  new 
line  of  low-cost  electric  adding  ma¬ 
chines.  Up  to  now  the  company  offered 
one  economy-model  adder.  The  new 
line  includes  five  10-key  adding  ma¬ 
chines,  one  full  keyboard  model  and 
a  printing  multiplier.  The  printing 
multiplier,  designated  the  J314,  pro¬ 
vides  a  new  method  for  handling 
repetitive  figuring  jobs  such  as  inven¬ 
tory  calculation,  adding  journals,  com¬ 
puting  payrolls  and  discounts.  To 
multiply,  the  operator  enters  a  factor 
on  the  keyboard,  a  second  factor  on  a 
multiplier  wheel  and  depresses  the 
multiplier  key.  A  printed  record  pro¬ 
vides  audit  of  the  multiplication.  The 
machine  has  interlock  devices  to  pre¬ 
vent  misofieration  of  the  listing  and 
control  keys. 

Prices  for  the  10-key  and  full  key¬ 
board  adding  machines  will  range 
from  $199  to  $279.  The  multiplier 
will  sell  for  $319. 

STORES,  the  NRMA  Magazine 


Telephone  Clerk  Margaret  Gaughran  explains 
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Margaret  Gaughran  has  been  a  telephone  shopping 
clerk  at  the  Joseph  Horne  Co.  for  28  years. 

Each  day  she  handles  telephone  orders  from  dozens 
of  kept-at-home  Pittsburgh  housewives.  They  like  the 
convenience  of  telephone  shopping  and  appreciate  the 
helpful  suggestions  which  Margaret’s  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  make  possible. 

She  says,  “I  believe  the  reason  people  shop  by 
phone  at  Horne’s  is  that  they  know  and  like  the  store 
from  personal  visits.  They  know  they  can  rely  on  us. 

“And  we  here  in  the  telephone  order  department 
do  everything  we  can  to  give  our  customers  the  very 
best  service  possible,  and  the  individual  attention  that 
pleases  them. 

“Why,  we’ve  even  sold  a  fur  coat  and  a  daybed  by 
phone.  Lots  of  fashion  items  like  hats  and  dresses,  too. 
We  always  feel  we’re  doing  our  customer’s  shopping  for 
her,  and  try  to  put  ourselves  in  her  position. 

“Good  service  also  includes  taking  care  of  some 
pretty  small  requests.  One  lady  was  giving  a  party  and 


wanted  to  serve  candy.  So  she  called  and  asked  how 
many  pieces  there  were  in  a  pound  of  the  kind  she 
wanted.  We  counted  them  and  called  her  back.  She 
bought  the  candy.” 

Telephone  shopping  can  attract  business 
from  kept-at-home  customers  for  your  store,  too 

Make  sure  the  telephone  is  bringing  you  the  sales 
it  should.  Call  your  Bell  Telephone  business  office  for  a 
thorough  review  at  no  obligation.  Ask  also  for  a  show¬ 
ing  of  “The  Stewart  Story”— a  filmed  15-minute  case 
history  of  telephone  sales  success. 

*  *  * 

Encourage  your  customers  to  call  you.  Advertise  in  the 
Yellow  Pages,  and  always  include  your  telephone  number 
inyourstore’s  print  advertisingand  broadcast  commercials. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 
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THIS  NATIONAI.  SYSTCM  paid 
for  itself  In  less  than  14  months! 


CZNA  KWO.  TNKAS- 
UNUl  of  Teen  Town 
and  Tiny  Tots. 


TKKN  TOWN  AMD  TINY  TOTS  STORE 

uses  modem  National  Cash  Registers, 
Accounting  and  Adding  Machines. 


Our  Complete  Q/f!atlon(U  System 

saves  us  ’5,160  a  year. 

returns  82%  annually  on  investment!” 


Teen  Town  and  Tiny  Tots,  Clearwater,  Florida 


Your  store,  too,  can  benefit  from  the 
many  time-  and  money-saving  features 
of  a  National  System.  Nationals  pay 
for  themselves  quickly  through  savings, 
then  continue  to  return  you  a  regular 
yearly  profit.  National’s  world-wide 
service  organization  will  protect  this 
profit.  Ask  us  about  the  National  Main¬ 
tenance  Plan.  (See  the  yellow 
pages  in  your  phone  book.) 


tions  she  handles.  VVe  now  have  com¬ 
plete  control  over  cash,  buying,  and 
inventories. 

“Most  important  of  all.  our  Na¬ 
tions!  System  saves  us  $5,160  a  year, 
which  means  it  returns  82%  annu¬ 
ally  on  investment!” 


“Our  National  System  has  returned 
its  investment  completely,  and  now 
repays  for  itself  with  a  regular  an¬ 
nual  profit.  And  this  modern  system 
benefits  us  in  other  ways,  too. 

“For  example,  our  National  Cash 
Registers  provide  us  with  classifica¬ 
tion,  and  departmental  control  totals 
which  aid  us  in  our  buying  and  in¬ 
ventory  control.  Each  salesperson 
uses  a  separate  cash  drawer,  thereby 
'making  her  individually  responsible 
for  the  money  and  for  the  transac¬ 


Treasurer 
of  Teen  Town  and  Tiny  Tots 


THE  HATIOHAL  CASH  REHISTER  COMPMHY,  Dayton  9,  Ohio 

1039  OFFICES  IN  121  COUNTRIES  •  76  YEARS  OF  HELPING  BUSINESS  SAVE  MONEY 
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